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This is the only desk with top easily, quietly adjustable to 20° slope as shown, 10° slope, or level position— 
and the only desk with automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. 


There's only one “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


No other school desk has ever achieved the immediate popular- 
ity which teachers and pupils alike are according the new 
American Universal ‘““Ten-Twenty.”’ From California to Con- 


and the unmis- 





necticut, they are praising its exclusive fez 
takable contributions it makes to better sight, better posture, 
easier teaching, and better grades. 


Make us your headquarters for a// that’s newest and best in 


school furniture and supplies. Our friendly, experienced staff 





-_ FREE! Write for 


— ION MOLDS 


UR FUTURE 


“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” 

| by Darell Boyd Harmon; also 
“The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” 

| with detailed reports by 

educators now using this desk. 





SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
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and our large warehouse stocks are your assurance of immedi- 
ate, intelligent co-operation and prompt shipment. We can save 
your time and conserve your energy. 

Your Free Catalog Now Ready—Send a postal card request 
today for our latest complete catalog of all school needs. You 
will find it an invaluable index to the latest developments in 
school equipment and supplies. 


and see how many times a day you will use it. 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


207 Van Ness Ave. South, San Franeiseo 3 


6900 Avalon Bivd.. Los Angeles 3 





Keep it handy on your desk, 
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THE COVER PICTURE 
Beach Scene, San Diego County 


AN Diego County has approxi- 

mately 70 miles of coast line. 
Much of it is readily accessible beach 
area where school children can hunt 
for tide pool animals and study more 
than 44 varieties of birds. 


In the tide pools, bays, and sandy 
beaches along the seashore are 32 or 
more kinds of animals, including the 
mussel, sea anemone, starfish, and 
crab. 


The climate of this coastal region is 
temperate enough to permit year- 
around visits to the beach areas. Field 
trips to the seaside are an integral 
part of the science and social studies 
activities of San Diego County 
schools. 


The cover picture shows a field trip 
of third graders from a Chula Vista 
elementary school, exploring the tide 
pools at Bird Rock for.a close-up study 
of marine life as a receding tide leaves 
specimens on the rocks. The uncer- 
tainty as to what may be found in 
tide pools lends zest to this field trip 
as youngsters sally forth in old clothes, 
armed with pails and never-failing 
enthusiasm and interest in studying 
the seashore environment. 


The School Camping Education 
Program in San Diego County, now 
nationally known, described in this 
magazine on page 24, March 1950, is 
jointly conducted by the San Diego 
City Schools and 12 other school dis- 
tricts. The program is under direction 
of the San Diego City-County Camp 


Commission. 


— Photo Courtesy of San Diego 
County Schools. Cecil D. 
Hardesty, Superintendent. 
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Answers to the questions asked most 
often by CTA members who have already 
insured their cars in this money-saving 
plan are given below. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Does the policy cover other people who 
may drive my car? YES. Your protection 
is standard in every respect. 


In case of accident what should I do? 
Merely phone or wire collect to the claims 
department of California Casualty Indem- 
nity Exchange. Claims service is available 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


For TOWING and ROADSIDE 
SERVICE call nearest garage, pay them 
for work done, and mail receipted bill to 
California Casualty. You will promptly be 
reimbursed up to the limits of your choice. 
What happens if I stop teaching? Only 
active teachers are eligible for the CTA 
Plan, but you may continue in California 
Casualty’s regular preferred risk plan at 
probable 30 per cent savings. 

Can I select my own tepair shop? YES. 
You may have collision repairs made in 


CTA Members: You may SAVE 40% 


on your car insurance with the new 


any shop or garage you please, just so the 
costs are in line with going rates in the 
area. Instruct your repair man to contact 
the California Casualty claims department 
in San Francisco or Los Angeles for au- 
thority to proceed with the work. 

* & # 


CTA APPROVED. This 
plan was officially adopted 
by the State CTA after 
thorough study of many 
plans and companies. It is underwritten 
by California Casualty Indemnity Ex- 
change, one of the nation’s strongest 
automobile insurance organizations. 


NON - ASSESSABLE. 





$7,000,000 of resources 
and issues standard, non- 
assessable policies exclusively. 





* A few companies deviate from standard 
rates. If you are now insured by one of 
them, your savings may be less than nor- 
mal; but in any case you should be dollars 
ahead with the new CTA plan. 


California Teachers Association Plan ! 





SUPERIOR SERVICE. 
Offices are maintained in 
both San Francisco and 

> Los Angeles and staffed 
by 120 specially-trained automobile insur- 
ance people. 





SAVINGS 40% SAVINGS. Initial 
Yell discount is 15 per cent 
on major coverages. Ad- 
ditional savings based 
upon actual losses will be paid as earned. 
Past experience indicates that your total 
savings will average 40 per cent of stand- 
ard or “Conference” rates charged by 
most insurance companies.* 





WHAT TO DO NOW. Fill out the 


accompanying form completely and mail 
it at once. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 391 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 8 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . .. in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. 


Please send me your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my par- 
ticular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder—I am free to decide later. 


CTA School School 
Oe PO iii. cisternae pissed Pei iitcicteien ei sccncaiebaniascas Na iitsininissisees nen AMO aa inieaia a 
City or Town 

scsi descpsciasccssiesccnssneialceerslesaatslaceaiebibasc NM t accuse Ceewnattets 2.2... Eepleyee.. a 

ARs sical a aia a cai Aaa Nc 7 
Number Street City Zone 

Date Present Date Car Was Company Now 
Oe i ein bce ee a iistninis es iciticsteciccctecile stearate ales ae 

Car Body No. of 
Me WOME i, ae Nia ed yy a Cyls 

(De Luxe, Standard, Custom, etc.) 
Is Car Fully 

Te OTN oa as he NR i ge) Paid For? Yos:............... Ne tok 

If Not Paid For, Finance Co.'s 
6. By Whom Financed?..... iia ANU a 

Number Street 
Collision Losses Other 
CERO AN Hh ot SO NB rn eet ik ao ee Bis tes DE he ee cig, Wh RR lane Se, eS ees ee 
City Zone (If none, write ““NONE’’) 


- Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years (Continue list on separate page, if necessary): 


ae a ge ee ee ane Age Dateof Birth 
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You cook better and 
more economically with Gas: 


HERE’S AN ECONOMY 
MENU SUGGESTED BY 
Z ) 

Director of Home Economics, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
Broiled Cheeseburger Patties 
(2 thin patties with cheese between) 
Hash-Browned Potatoes 
Broccoli 
Tossed Green Salad 
Cherry Pie Coffee 


THE CLEAN BLUE FLAME of gas gives you 
everything you need for perfect cooking: 
visible heat... greater speed ...instant re- 
sponse to control ...day-in-day-out depend- 
ability...and far lower cost. This isn’t all! 
You enjoy unequalled cleanliness, too. The 
gleaming finishes, the streamlined design 
and the homemaker-inspired engineering of 
the new automatic gas ranges make them 
child’s play to keep bright and spotless. Why 
not see the 1951 models today? 


CTA Journal, March 18 











CHAR-TYPE SMOKELESS BROILING. The intense blue gas flame 
both seals in juices and flavor and consumes all spatter. Fats 
drain away from the heat zone and are sheltered by the easy-to- 
wash grill. So when you broil with gas, there’s no smoke to make 
eves smart, no greasy vapor to settle on walls and curtains. 


trolled to keep foods cooking just the way you want them. When 

you turn gas up, you get additional heat at once. No waiting. 
s ' When youturn gas down, you lower the temperature immediately. 
en) |  There’s no lingering heat to cause boil-overs or scorching. 


a 


LOW COST ALL THE WAY. Gas is not only your best cooking 
fuel. It’s also your most economical. Gas rates are so low, you 
can prepare any food without worrying about the fuel cost. Your 


first cost is lower, too, because the new automatic gas ranges cost 
less to buy. . 


March I$§ CTA Journal, March 1951 

















CONTINUOUS OVEN HEAT CIRCULATION. The temperature con- 
trol in an automatic gas range really controls the oven tempera- 
ture... keeps it constantly the exact heat you want. Oven venti- 
lation provides continuous air circulation which results in even 
rising and browning. You’re sure of baking and roasting success. 








a 


INFINITE VARIETY OF TEMPERATURES. Top burners in the new 
automatic gas ranges give you instant choice of any temperature, 
from full intense heat down to mere pinpoints of flame. This 
enables you to cook vegetables with little or no water...to use a 
pressure saucepan with precision. 


CP isn’t a brand, but appears on many makes 
and models of gas ranges. When you see the CP 
seal on a gas range, you know that range has 
been built to the highest standards of quality and 
performance. You are assured of easier, faster, 
better cooking... quicker cleaning... the most 
modern styling. There’s a world of difference be- 
. tween the old-time ranges and the new models. 
If your present range isn’t a CP model, resolve 
now that your next will be. (CP gas range illus- 
trated: Wedgewood.) 


PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
for Coast Counties Gas and Electric Company, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Co., San Diego Gas & Electric Co., Southern 
California Gas Co., Southern Counties Gas Co. 
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Our Investment in the California Teachers Association 


All over California teachers are assessing the value of their investment in the 
program of the CTA and determining the nature and the scope of the investment 
which they wish to make in the immediate future. The value of an investment is 
judged in terms of its ability to produce continued and consistent dividends. If larger 
personal professional outlay is to be made by teachers, they should be satisfied that 
similar disbursements in the past have been profitable. 


A Consistent Record of Achievement 


Beginning in 1866 with a CTA-sponsored proposal which made the public schools 
of the state open and free to all children, the record of the Association has been one 


of consistent dividends for teachers and education. 


Through the 85 years of its activity, CTA has been responsible for the following 
noteworthy achievements: 


1. Minimum salary provisions for California teachers. 
2. Teacher tenure and continuing contract laws. 

3. Adequate sick leave for teachers. 

4. Bereavement leave for teachers, without loss of pay. 
5 


. The establishment of the first state teacher retirement system in the United 


States and its continued expansion and improvement. 


6. Constitutional guarantees for the state support of education and the estab- 
lishment of this support as a first charge on the finances of the state. 


7. The most adequate program of rural school supervision in the United States. 


8. The perpetuation of home rule in education, through the control of school 


budgets by the governing boards of local districts. 
9. Special state support for education of physically-handicapped children. 
10. The provision for Union High School Districts. 
11. Establishment of Junior College Districts. 
12. Public support of kindergartens. 


13. Provision for exchange privileges with teachers in other states and foreign 


countries. 
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Recent Progress is Significant 


The five years from 1946 to 1951 have seen significant gains made possible by 
CTA programs. Here are a few noteworthy examples: 


| 
THON 1. During these years, the median elementary teachers salary in the state has 
increased $900. High school and junior college salaries have shown a median 


increase of $1,000. 


—— 


2. The allowance of a teacher retiring at 60 years of age, with 37 years of service 
and a salary of $3,000, has increased from $69.80 per month in 1946 to $163 
per month in 1951. 


3. Mandatory sick leave provisions have increased from 5 days per year, cumu- 
lative to 25 days, to 10 days per year, cumulative to 40 days. 


Increased Services to Members 


Recent additions to the CTA program have brought many direct services to the 
profession. They include: 


1. Better legal service for members. 


2. The services of field representatives who are available for consultation with 


local groups on professional problems. 
3. Comprehensive training program for leaders of local teachers organizations. 


4, Automobile and health insurance for members of the Association at greatly 
reduced cost. 


3. Broader teacher participation and the integration of activity at all levels, 


through the chartering of local teacher organizations as units of the CTA. 


6. Expansion of research services and leadership in the coordination of research 
activities in the state. 


7. The establishment of Ethics Commissions in each Section and at the state 
level, for the promotion of sound ethical practices and the protection of the 
professional rights of individual members. 


Looking to the Future 


HE CTA cannot stand on its record of professional achievement. New conditions 
bring new and ever-more-complicated problems. The effectiveness with which we 
meet these problems will be determined largely by the investment of time and money 
which the teachers of California are willing to make in their professional program. 
Decisions for the future should be influenced by a recognition of the extraordinary 


: soundness of such investments in past years. — A.F.C. 
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The Salary Situation: 










Mid-Year 1950-51 


By Dr. Kenneth R. Brown, CTA Research Department 


expected to draw conclusions from 

unassailable data, then the recent 
report of the State Department of 
Education annual survey of teachers 
salaries would give no comfort to advo- 
cates of professional salaries in educa- 
tion. Salary data from the last four 
annual surveys in succession would 
probably force the conclusion that the 
momentum for salary increases for 
teachers set in motion by World War 
II had about run its course. Table I 
summarizes the trend. Salaries for 
1950-51 increased over the previous 
year by the smallest percentage gain 
of any of the years since 1946-47. 


Meanwhile, of course, the Korean 
war and recent dramatic rises in cost 
of living have prompted a re-examina- 
tion of the teachers salary issue. 
Districts in many parts of California 
are already on record for higher 
teachers salaries for 1951-52, if addi- 
tional district revenues materialize. 


[[esveced as a statistician might be 


Effect of Wage Freeze 


Also there is now on record the 
first direct move on the part of the 
federal government to exercise a con- 
trol over wages and salaries. The 
many possible variations that may 
befall this action cannot be foreseen 
as of the present. writing (February 
10, 1951) in time to be current with 
developments in salary control in 
March, 1951. However, it is apparent 
that the January 25 freeze was in- 
tended to put a stop to rapidly rising 
prices or wages and give the Wage 
Stabilization Agency a period to try 


to catch up with a run-away situation. 
There is no apparent disposition to 
regard the February 1 wage and salary 
structure as final or fixed; rather, the 
freeze is a move aimed at an over-all 
strategy of “stabilization.” 


Teachers should be made aware of 
the efforts of their professional educa- 
tion associations to act in their behalf. 
On January 25 NEA Executive Secre- 
tary Willard E. Givens wrote to 
Charles E. Wilson, Cyrus Ching, and 
Eric Johnson a full-length defense of 
the exemption of the employees of 
public schools and colleges from the 
general control order of that date. In 
part he declared: 


“The salaries of teachers in public 
schools have lagged behind increases 
in cost of living. They will continue 
to lag this year because contractual 
arrangements and salary schedules 
frequently are changed only once each 
year, usually between April and July. 
Because of the relatively slow proc- 
esses of government, teachers salaries 
cannot be brought immediately to any 
reasonable level. . . 


“In 1942 both the National Educa- 
tion Association and officials of local 
and state government continued to 
press for public statements by federal 
agencies so as to free local and state 
employers from unnecessary stabiliza- 
tion procedures. Finally, in May, 1943, 
Federal officials made it entirely clear 
that participation in stabilization plans 
on the part of state and local govern- 
ment units was wholly voluntary. . . . 
A similar statement should be issued 
at this time in order that local and 


Table 1 


MEDIAN SALARIES OF CALIFORNIA FULL-TIME PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS: 1946-47 TO 1950-51 








Year Elemen- % of High % of Junior % of All % of 
tary Change School Change College Change Teachers Change 
1939-40 $2,300* 
1946-47 $2,528 $3,159 $3,459 2,793 21.43 
1947-48 3,097 2251 3,731 18.10 4,059 17.35 3,321 18.90 
1948-49 3,291 6.26 4,051 8.58 4,353 7.24 3,583 7.88 
1949-50 3,352 1.85 4,153 2.51 4,485 3.05 3,638 1.50 
1950-51 3,411 1.76 4,164 .26 4,566 1.80 3,667 .80 
1939-50 59.43 
1946-50 34.92 31.81 32.00 31.29 


* An approximation only since actual data are unknown. The NEA Research Division 
survey for the period indicates an average salary of $2,351 for teachers, principals, and 


supervisors combined. 





state employers will be free to face 
their obligations in the current com, 
petition for qualified manpower,” 


On January 30, Executive Secretary 
Arthur F. Corey voiced the concern 
of the California Teachers Associa. 
tion in telegrams to the same three 
federal officials, as follows: 


“California Teachers Association 
representing 60,000 public schoo 
teachers, respectfully urges that fed. 
eral policies and regulations for gtj. 
bilization of wages and salaries should 
not be mandatory on public schoo 
teachers because (1) gross inequities 
already exist between salaries paid the 
teaching profession and many other 
occupational groups; (2) teachers sal 
aries have lagged far behind increases 
in the cost of living because school [ 
boards are unable to modify salary 
schedules to meet cost-of-living in | 
creases during the school year. Many 
California school boards have ind; 
cated cost-of-living adjustments for | 
teachers beginning July 1. Unless ex. 
emption from wage freeze is granted, | 
these adjustments cannot be made.” | 

' 


Wage Freeze Revision 


On January 31 the Wage Stabiliza 
tion Board issued “General Regulation | 
No. 4.” The overall purpose of Gen: | 
eral Regulation No. 4 was to exempt | 
from the wage freeze of January 25th 
the employees of state, county, mv | 
nicipal, and other non-federal govern | 
mental jurisdictions. The order ce | 
clared that increases in the wages, | 
salaries, and other compensation of | 
these employees may be made without f 
the prior authorization of the "a 





k 


Stabilization Board. 


However, the Wage Stabilization | 
Board did not surrender its right to| 
review and to revoke or modify wage | 
or salary increases of state and local | 
governmental employees. It further | 
declared that increases of pay by thes | 
agencies should be in conformity with | 
the national wage stabilization policy| 
expressed in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 


Increased Living Costs Necessitate 
Higher Salaries 


By December 15, the BLS Inde 
had climbed to new record heights— 
182.8 in San Francisco and 175.8 i 
Los Angeles. Wage increases had o¢ 
curred in the mass production indus} 
tries with new contracts containing) 
automatic adjustment features that 
would apparently be continued it) 
effect throughout any control orde) 
period. National reports on annul 
earnings in industry put many work 
ers beyond the $5,000 per year level 
and many with no more than a gram 
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mar school education above the $4,000 


level. 

While the Heller Committee budg- 
ets for the Bay Area have been with- 
drawn this year for revision with 
reference to new buying habits, the 
1948 study showed an appropriate 
annual expenditure of about $5,500 
for.a “white collar” family of four 
purchasing a new home. The Haynes 
Foundation budget for moderate in- 
come families of four persons in Los 
Angeles showed a necessary expendi- 
ture of $4,483 as of September, 1950, 
pricing. These may be compared with 
data in Table I to show what is hap- 
pening to many teacher families. 


The 1939 average California edu- 
cator’s salary of $2,350 merely cor- 
rected for the price rise (176.0) would 
need to be $4,135. To this should be 
added, if purchasing power parity 
were to be maintained, approximately 
$265 (four exemptions) to cover in- 
come taxes not paid in 1939. This 
equity adjustment would call for mid- 
dle salaries of $4,400 instead of $3,670 
at the midpoint of this school year. 
This level of median teachers salaries 
will not be obtained until all Califor- 
nia teachers are paid between $3,000 
and $6,000 incomes. 


NEA Interpretation 


The National Education Association 
Research Division has issued a reprint 


OFFICIAL NOTICE OF 
PROPOSED CHANGE IN CTA 
MEMBERSHIP DUES 


T its December 1950 meeting, the State 
Council of Education passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


RESOLVED, that notice is hereby given 
of the proposed change in the amount of 
the annual dues of active members of this 
Association from $7 to not exceeding $12, 
to be effective with the commencement of 
the calendar year 1952; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that said proposed change in 
membership dues shall be voted on at the 
April 1951 meeting of this Council, and the 
State Executive Secretary is hereby directed 
to publish notice of said proposed change in 
the official journal of the Association at 
least 10 days prior to said meeting. 


The foregoing resolutions were passed 
upon the recommendation of the Services 
and Dues Committee, which made a full 
report to the Council on the need for the 
increased dues. Final action upon the pro- 
posed increase will be taken by the Council 
at its April 1951 meeting. 


I hope that every Council representative 
will give careful consideration to the report 
of the Services and Dues Committee, and 
will discuss it thoroughly with the members 
whom he represents, so that he will be 
Prepared to vote intelligently on this impor- 
tant proposal. — Arthur F. Corey. 
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and review of General Regulation No. 
4, with the following interpretation 
of its effect: 


a. It does not forbid the annual incre- 
ments of an official salary schedule. 


b. It does not prevent the revision 
and improvement of salary schedules. 


c. It does not block the completion 
of a series of official acts (e.g., budget 
hearings, action by public officials, 
etc.) begun in past weeks to raise 
salaries for teachers at some future 
Ok 


d. It does not forbid the granting of 
cost-of-living increases through official 


action by school or other public 
officials. 


e. It does not prevent paying 
higher salaries to an individual trans- 
ferred to a position where the rates of 
pay are customarily higher than in the 
previous position. 


The NEA is asking school officials 
to report any efforts by federal ofh- 
cials to review, revoke, or modify 
salary changes made in teachers sal- 
aries where these increases clearly fall 
within the authority of duly consti- 
tuted state and local officials. All pub- 
lic school districts would come under 
this category. 


Every Active CTA Member Should Vote! 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN NUMBER OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Important —This is your ballot! 


N the January and February issues of CTA Journal official notice was given of an 


initiative proposal that the articles of incorporation and by-laws of The California 
Teachers Association be amended to increase the number of directors of the Association 


from 9 to 12. 


Under this proposal, if carried, the 
Southern Section will be entitled to name 
5 directors, instead of 3, and the Bay Sec- 
tion will be entitled to name 3 directors, 
instead of 2. The remaining Sections will 
continue to name one director each. 


If you are an active member of the 
Association, use your ballot on this pro- 
posal, as printed below. 


The ballot must be filled out completely, 
signed, and mailed to your Section head- 
quarters. To be counted, each ballot must 
bear the signature and the 1951 member- 
ship number of the member voting, and 
must be received at Section headquarters on 
or before April 15, 1951. 








Association from nine to twelve? 


Signature ..... 






Address 


BALLOT 


Shall the articles of incorporation and by-laws of The California Teachers 
Association be amended to increase the number of directors of the 


1951 Active Membership No........... 


Copies of the ballot have been distributed 
to each Section Secretary. 


Members in each Section should follow 
the voting procedure set up by the Section. 
However, any member, if he prefers, may 
use either the printed ballot in the maga- 
zine or the one furnished to the Section, 
and may fill out his ballot and return it to 
the Section headquarters. 


Regardless of whether he favors or 
opposes this proposal, every active member 
is urged to exercise his right to vote. 


Because of legal requirements, the affirm- 
ative vote of a majority of all the active 
members in favor of the proposal is neces- 
sary to place the proposal into effect. 





Proposed Bills Affecting EDUCATION 


PREVIEW OF IMPORTANT MEASURES IN THE CURRENT 


SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE 


By Robert E. McKay 


ITH the problems of education in a wartime economy high on its agenda, 
the State Legislature, reconvening in Sacramento on March 12, faces a 
mountainous pile of 5,167 proposed new laws and the prospect of one 


of the rockiest sessions in recent years. 


The need for more adequate school finance heads a long list of educational 
requirements reflected in an estimated 600 or more bills affecting schools, 
pupils and members of the teaching profession. 


Many Important CTA Proposals 


CTA proposals call for increased state aid to all districts, a minimum salary 
of $3,000 for fully credentialed teachers, specific authority to increase teachers’ 
salaries during the year, clarification of some retirement benefits and the rights 
of teachers entering military service to 30-days salary, plus action on a wide 
variety of other problems involving teachers’ welfare and school administration. 


Decision as to which of the many other educational bills will be supported 
or opposed was scheduled to be made by the CTA Legislative Committee meet- 


ing in San Francisco on March 3 and 4. 


CTA Wins Strong Support 


Strong support for a part of the CTA 
finance program developed at the January 
legislative session when Governor Warren, 
in his budget message, urged that appor- 
tionment of state money to the schools be 
placed on a current basis and that additional 
transportation aid be granted. 


A bill, AB 2061, embodying the Gover- 
nor’s recommendations was introduced by 
Assemblyman Robert C. Kirkwood of Santa 
Clara County. If approved, the bill will 
increase state aid by from $10,000,000 to 
$13,000,000 a year. The current appor- 
tionment provisions of the Kirkwood bill 
are identical to those in the CTA program, 
while the transportation features cover only 
part of the CTA proposal. 


Five Bills by Dunn 


Financial recommendations of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association are contained 
in a series of five bills introduced by 
Assemblyman Francis Dunn, Jr., of Oak- 
land, chairman of the lower house education 
committee. They are AB 1984, 1985, 1986, 
1987 and 1988. 


Cigarette Tax 


A proposal to levy a cigarette tax of two 
cents per package, with proceeds going into 
the general fund, is contained in AB 1984, 
Dunn. No decision has been made as to 
whether it will be necessary to seek new 
state revenue at this time. If it is deter- 
mined that the existing state tax structure 
is sufficient to meet the needs of the schools, 
no attempt will be made to obtain passage 
of the cigarette tax. 


Fifty and One-half Millions 


Under the CTA program state aid will 
be increased an estimated $50,500,000 a 
year if the maximum provisions of the 
program are approved. They call for $100 
per unit of a.d.a. as basic aid in place of 
the present $90: and the following founda- 
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tion programs: elementary, $185 with a 
iocal tax of 65c per $100 of assessed valua- 
tion; high school, $210 with a 40c tax; and 
junior college, $250 with a 25c tax. 


Higher Local Tax Rates 


Authority to levy higher local tax rates 
without first obtaining approval of the 
voters would be granted by a bill, AB 3109, 
authored by Assemblyman H. W. Kelly of 
Kern County. The CTA is supporting the 
measure which would supersede the obso- 
lete maximum rates established in 1932 
with new rates as follows: 


Elementary, without kindergarten: from 
80c to $1.50; with kindergarten, 90c to 
$1.60; high school, ,75c to $1.35; junior 
college, 35c to 50c; unified district with 
elementary and high schools, $1.55 to 


A BAD BILL 


BILL which would deprive 

California teachers of their 
right to reduced automobile in- 
surance rates under the CTA 
group program has been intro- 
duced by Assemblyman Richard 
McCollister of Mill Valley. 


The measure, AB 91, reads: 

“It is unlawful for an admitted 
insurer to sell any policy of insur- 
ance to an individual at a reduced 
rate, on the basis that the individual 
is a member of a group or association. 
This section shall not apply to polli- 
of life, health, or disability 


insurance.” 


cies 





$2.85; with kindergarten, $1.65 to $2 95. 
combined elementary, high school wa 
junior college, $1.90 to $3.25; with kinder. 
garten added, $2.00 to $3.45; high schoo} 
and junior college, $1.10 to $1.85. 


Twenty-five Millions 


Another bill designed to provide adqj. 
tional financial support for the schools was 
introduced by Assemblyman Ernest R 
Geddes of Los Angeles County. The meay 
ure, AB 1316, would increase the “in liey” 
tax on motor vehicles from 2% to 3% and 
would give one-third of the proceeds to the 
schools on an a.d.a. basis. The Present 
yield is divided between the cities and 
counties. An esttimated $25,000,000 oy 
more would be added to school support if 
the bill were approved. 


The CTA bill, AB 1562, also by Geddes 
to fix a $3,000 minimum salary for fully 
credentialed teachers, would leave at $2,400 
the minimum for emergency and provisional 
teachers. 


Increased Teachers Salaries 


Legislation to clarify the right of a district 
to increase teachers salaries during the year 
has been submitted at the request of the 
CTA. Senator Hugh P. Donnelly of Stan. 
islaus County introduced SB 752 which 
specifies that salaries may be increased if 
provision is previously made in the teachers 
contract or the rules of the board. Some 
district attorneys have ruled that even with 
such provisions raises cannot be granted. 


In addition, Senator George Miller of 
Contra Costa County has proposed a con: 
stitutional amendment, SCA 19, which in 
effect would nullify existing provisions of 
the Constitution which might be interpreted 
to prevent salary raises not contemplated in 
advance in contract or rules. 


Fingerprinting of teachers, along with 
other public employees, is proposed in AB6 
and SB 96. Similar identification would be 
required of teachers applying for new or 
renewed credentials by SB 317. 


Subversives to Be Barred 


A series of bills setting up new and addi: 
tional provisions for barring alleged sub 
versives from employment in the public 
schools has been introduced. One of them, 
SB 473, by Senator Jack Tenney of Los 
Angeles, declares that “‘infiltration of sub 
versives into educational positions threatens 
to become commonplace in our schools.” 
A similar bill is before the Assembly. 


Another Tenney bill, SB 319, prohibits 
Communistic indoctrination of pupils and 
provides for dismissal of teachers found 
guilty of violation. SB 321, Tenney, re 


eer REp Re 


CREE ne PIR 


quires all candidates for public office to | 


take anti‘Communistic oaths. 


The Loyalty Oath 


The loyalty oath prescribed for all public | 


employees last year by the Legislature woul 


be written into the Constitution by ACA 9, 
co-authored by Assemblyman Harold K. | 


Levering and 67 other members of the 
Assembly. 


ILLS in both houses call for continuation 
of the program of child care centers. 
Indications at the Capital are that the pro 
gram will be financed for at least one more 
year, the Governor having provided for the 
cost in his proposed budget. A _ strong 
move will be made by proponents of the 
program to make it a permanent state 
function. 
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Every Member of the CTA Should Read This Article 


CTA Statewide Group Health Plan Approved 


PROVIDES BROAD TEACHER COVERAGE UNDER BLUE CROSS 


T its meeting on February 10, 
A the CTA Board of Directors 
officially approved the new 
statewide Group Health Plan as rec- 
ommended by the CTA Insurance 
Committee. This action culminated 
several years of study of health insur- 
ance by the CTA Research Depart- 
ment and the Statewide Insurance 
Committee. 


Directive from the State Council 


The action of the Board of Direc- 
tors was based upon a directive of the 
State Council of Education, which 
agreed last December that the Board 
should be empowered to adopt a 
health plan when it had been devel- 
oped by the Insurance Committee. 


In adopting the new Health Plan, 
the Board commended the Insurance 
Committee in having prepared, in co- 
operation with Blue Cross, such an 
attractive program. The adoption of 
the Health Plan represents the com- 
pletion by the Insurance Committee 
of the second phase of a comprehen- 
sive program of group insurance 
coverage for CTA members. The 
CTA Automobile Insurance Plan was 
adopted by the State Council at its 
meeting last December in Los Angeles. 


Plan Outgrowth of Long Study 


The CTA Group Health Plan 
represents the results of more than 
two years of study. Anticipating that 
the CTA would ultimately sponsor 
various forms of group insurance 
for its members, the Research De- 


partment was requested in 1948-49- 


to get as much information as possible 
as to the need for group insurance. 
First, the Department conducted a 
national survey to ascertain what 
other state education associations were 
doing regarding group insurance. 
Then an intensive survey was con- 
ducted to discover how much and 
what kinds of group insurance cover- 
age were then in effect in the various 
California school districts. The latter 
survey revealed that less than 50 per 
cent of California teachers were then 
covered under any group health plan. 


CTA Insurance Committee 


Appointed 


Realizing the need for group insur- 
ance for California teachers, the CTA 
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Board of Directors, in January, 1950, 
appointed a special Insurance Com- 
mittee consisting of Oscar E. Ander- 
son, Howard Nordstrom, and Leland 
Pryor. Following the tragic death of 
Leland Pryor last June, Robert Gil- 
lingham was added to the Committee. 


Many Plans Were Studied 


Meeting on the average of twice a 
month, the Committee began immedi- 
ately to outline its long-term project 
of developing a sound program of 
group insurance coverage for the mem- 
bers of the CTA. In the area of 
Health Insurance, the Committee, 
after studying existing group plans for 
teachers, prepared a set of specifica- 
tions to indicate to the insurance com- 
panies what types of coverage and 
administrative policies were desired. 


The specifications then were sub- 


mitted for bids to 25 insurance com- 
panies and service organizations. After 
studying the bids submitted, the Com- 
mittee narrowed the selection to five 
companies and invited their represen- 
tatives to meet with the Committee. 
It was unanimously agreed that the 
BLUE CROSS had submitted the best 
bid. 


Description of the New Health Plan 


Teacher groups are urged to study 
the specifications of the new Plan and 
to compare them with their present 
health coverages. The Insurance Com- 
mittee feels certain that the CTA 
Group Health Plan, underwritten by 
BLUE CROSS, is superior to any 
existing plan offered on a statewide 
basis. It) should be noted that the 
Health Plan was tailored to fit the 
CTA specifications and, as such, it 


Signing the official Agreement between California Teachers Association 
and Blue Cross. Left to right — Thomas E. Stanton, Jr.. CTA Attorney; 
Dr. Arthur F. Corey, CTA State Executive Secretary; and J. Philo Nelson, 


Executive Director of Blue Cross. 





offers more extensive coverage than 
most group health plans. 


Enrolment Through 
CTA Chartered Groups 


On recommendation of the Insur- 
ance Committee, the new Health Plan 
will be available to California teachers 
through local and county CTA char- 
tered groups. To be eligible to par- 
ticipate in the CTA Health Plan, a 
local group must: (1) have at least 
75% of its members enrolled in the 
plan; and (2) get the approval of the 
local school board to adopt a plan of 
payroll deductions to cover the health 
insurance. It was agreed also that 
local groups may invite the non-certifi- 
cated employees to participate in the 
Plan. However, to be eligible to par- 
ticipate, the non-certificated group 
must also obtain a 75% sign-up of 
such employees. 


Plan Available Immediately 


The CTA Health Plan is available 
at once. It is expected that a number 
of local and county groups will qualify 
for participation within the next 
month. Eligible groups may contact 
either Dr. Frank W. Parr, director of 
the CTA Research Department, or 
members of the CTA Field Service 
staff, for further information regard- 
ing the new CTA Health Plan. 4 
detailed description of the benefits 
and fees of the new Health Plan will 
be found in the center blue insert of 
this magazine. 


“Teaching Load in 1950” 


Is Title of Report Issued by 
NEA Research Division 


RESEARCH Division of the Na- 

tional Education Association has 
completed a report on how classroom 
teachers use their time and how they 
think the teaching-load situation can 
be improved. 

The report shows that actual class 
instruction of pupils takes a little 
more than half of the average class- 
room teacher’s working time. Nearly 
as many hours go into correcting 
homework, class preparation, study 
halls, monitoring, records, report 
cards, sponsoring activities and other 
duties. 

The Bulletin summarizes the facts 
and opinions reported by the cooperat- 
ing teachers and also gives examples 
of ways in which schools and school 
systems are working to lighten the 
strains of classroom teaching. This 
52-page publication sells for 50 cents 
and may be ordered from NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, 
DC. 
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FACING A SECOND CENTURY 


THE ALAMEDA COUNTY SCHOOLS BEGIN THEIR 


SECOND HUNDRED YFARS 


By Dr. Vaughn D. Seidel, Alameda County Superintendent of Schools 


established the first school for 

American settlers in the territory 
that is now Alameda County, the 
aftermath of the Mexican War and 
the turmoil of the Gold Rush were 
still in the air. Centerville, 30 miles 
south of Oakland, was chosen as the 
site for the humble, one-teacher school. 
The Mexican schools, which it was to 
replace, had proved inadequate in 
every respect. 


T° 1850, when John M. Horner 


Three years later, Alameda County 
was carved out of former Spanish land 
grants. In 1853 we find the first 
written record of a strong desire on 
the part of the people to see first-class 
schools in operation. A. H. Meyers, 
who was superintendent of schools at 
the time, wrote: 


“Our glorious cause (education) 
is advancing in the county of Ala- 
meda. We trust the work will be 
carried forward to its glorious con- 
summation .. . the full development 
of the intellectual, moral, and physi- 
cal faculties and powers of every 
youth in our land.” 


Ambition outran accomplishment, 
however. Rev. J. D. Strong, in his 
annual report to the state superintend- 
ent of instruction, gives us a clue to 
the conditions of school buildings on 
November 23, 1861, which housed the 
437 students making up the average 
daily attendance: 


Unfit for Use 


“The school-houses in the county 
generally are unfit for use. With 
three or four exceptions, a humane 
man would feel that they are scarcely 
fit to shelter his animals. Too small, 
badly constructed, worse furnished, 
and unpleasant in every way, they 
cannot but have a sad influence over 
the tastes and feelings and characters 
of those whom they are assisting to 
educate.” 


A glance at the superintendent's 
report of 1883 shows the first written 
record of notable educational advance- 
ment in Alameda County. Gone were 
the animal-shelters that passed as 
school-houses; gone were many of the 
leaky roofs, the illy-furnished hovels. 
One can sense genuine pride in the 
following words: 


’ 









































. no County in the Union ha; 
greater reason to be proud of its 
school advantages. Alameda County 
has become the educational center of 
the State, and bids fair to maintain 
her high reputation.” 























One of the largest school systems in 
California has developed from these 
small beginnings. We cannot help but 
feel the pageantry of the past century, 
as we witness the tremendous changes 
that have taken place in Alameda 
County schools. We see nearly 105,000 
children in their classes (240 times as 
many as were there during the second 
year of the Civil War). 


While the scope of our present-day 
school problems has increased, there is 
a striking similarity to the past. The 
early Alameda County educators were 
concerned with the effects of the war 
with Mexico. We are thinking now of 
Korea, China, Russia. The pioneers 
were trying to cope with post-Gold 
Rush inflation; we are struggling with 
post-war inflation. Hordes of people 
from all parts of the United States had 
come here in search of the elusive 
yellow metal. 















































Bursting at the Seams 


Since World War II, expanding 
industry and the famous California 
climate have crowded Alameda County 
with 50 normal years of population 
influx. In 1850 children had to be 
educated. Today the need is even 
greater. Our schools are bursting at 
the seams. An army of nearly 5,000 
teachers has replaced the 32 who 
manned the 22 schools of yesteryear. 


From the land that was once valued | 
so low that the King of Spain doled | 
it out in land grants comprising tens 
of thousands of acres to his favorites, 
there has developed an assessed valua 
tion of over $719,000,000. Education 
here has become a $30,000,000-a-year 
business. From a $13 annual a.d.a. per | 
student in 1861, it has catapulted to | 
$187.56 per elementary pupil and 
$303.82 on the high school level. 
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OST of the mushrooming of popu F 
lation has taken place in the 
southern part of Alameda County. 
Staggering increases in home building 


(Please turn to Page 30) 
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NEA Delegates and Visitors to 
Enjoy California Hospitality 


By Myrtle Gustafson, Chairman, NEA Planning Committee 


5000 expected delegates and 

visitors to San Francisco during 
the NEA Delegate Assembly meeting 
July 1-6,” so say the members of the 
CTA Hospitality Committee, chair- 
mened by Margaret Girdner and 
Elizabeth McFeely. Friends and family 
members who come to the convention 
will find themselves with no time on 
their hands if they take advantage of 
the activities planned by the committee. 


N ‘i000 a dull moment for the 


Every visitor will receive a hearty 
welcome when he registers at the 
Civic Auditorium. Souvenirs donated 
by California industries will be dis- 
tributed at the time of registration. A 
refreshment counter will prove pleas- 
ant. For those who wish to attend 
church, there will be available a list 
of the Bay Area churches and their 
locations. The Vesper service on Sun- 
day, July 1, will be the first session on 
the official program. 


Many Fine Tours 


Social activities planned by the 
committee include a variety of enter- 
tainment for visitors who do not have 
delegate responsibilities. Some of the 
events are: Airline trip and luncheon, 
motion-picture preview, style show at 
Apparel City, and Grayline tours to 
places of interest. 


Planned tours include the following: 
City of San Francisco and Golden Gate 
Park, with a stop at the Aquarium or 
the Oriental Tea Garden. Eastbay and 
University of California, with a visit 
to International House with tea. Sky- 
line drive to Stanford University. Muir 
Woods. A boat trip on San Francisco 
Bay will be a novel experience for 
many of the visitors. Tickets for the 
special tours will be available at the 
Civic Auditorium near the Registra- 
tion Desk. Some events will be free; 
for others, charges are required to 
cover actual costs. 


The Hospitality Committee will 
supply Information Tables in the 
lobbies of the leading hotels, with 
information about social activities, lists 
of good restaurants, and literature 
about California. CTA Information 
Committee members also will answer 
questions about meeting places, trans- 
portation, and state headquarters. 


All of the CTA committees have 
been busy in making plans for what 
Promises to be the best and biggest 
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convention in NEA history. Working 
with each committee is a CTA staff 
member, with Dr. Frank A. Parr act- 
ing as staff liaison and adviser to the 
Planning Committee. 


New Membership Drive On! 


Convention activities have necessi- 
tated the employment of a secretary, 
Mrs. Louise Johnson, who is handling 
correspondence, minutes, and details 
of the various committees. To date 
the Planning Committee has held six 
meetings, with all committee chairmen 
reporting at three of these meetings. 

Now is the time to enlist the interest 
and support of all teachers in the 
program of the national meeting. The 





California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


drive for new members should be 
pushed vigorously so that California, 
as host state, will lead the nation in 
total NEA memberships. 


Only one state surpasses California, 
and this is the year to beat Pennsyl- 
vania! 

Teachers in California will want to 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
attend a meeting of such national and 
international importance. Only once 
in 10 to 15 years is the convention 
held in a Western city, so that our full 
quota of delegates may attend. With 
representation based upon member- 
ship, California can increase its num- 
ber of official delegates by enrolling 
new members in the national Asso- 
ciation. 

Watch for subsequent articles about 
plans for Friendship Night, special 
features of the NEA program, out- 
standing speakers, plans for TV 
programs, and other highlights of the 
convention in forthcoming issues of 
this magazine. 
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PERSONALITY INSURANCE FOR EVERY CHILD 


By Charlotte D. Elmott, Santa Barbara; Mental Health Chairman, California 


Congress of Parents and Teachers 


insurance for every child in 

California? This is a question 
which concerns all of us who are 
parents and teachers, for we share the 
major responsibility for developing 
healthy personalities. The most vital 
thing in the development of the child's 
personality is his relationship to his 
parents. He must have warmth and 
security, love and affection, for with- 
out them the young _ personality 
withers. It can never come to full 
flowering. Just as the parents provide 
the first rich environment for the 
growing child, so teachers offer the 
security which makes possible the 
release from family dependence, the 
safety in which to venture out into 
new worlds apart from the parents. 


| [iiss can we provide personality 


Because the California Congress of 
Parents and’ Teachers believes so thor- 


oughly in the need to foster homes 
and schools in which children can 
develop wholesome personalities, the 
Health Study Committee is sponsoring 
a special mental health study this year 
— ‘Personality Insurance for Every 
Child.” Health chairmen have been 
urged to develop special study groups 
and to provide special programs for 
local PTA’s. A study outline appears 
in five issues of the California Parent- 
Teacher, closely parelleling the series 
in the National Parent-Teacher. 


Recently the mother of a “teen 
ager” wrote to the director of guid- 
ance in one of our cities saying that 
she would no longer need an appoint- 
ment for psychiatric consultation for 
her daughter. “I have been attending 
a PTA study group,” she said, “and I 
now see that my daughter doesn’t need 


(Please turn to Page 31) 

















































Studying is FUN 


AT THE CALIFORNIA AUDUBON CAMP 


By Elizabeth and Lloyd G. Ingles, Fresno State College 


steps of the big veranda of the 

Sugar Bowl Ski Lodge, watching 
the summer sunlight play across the 
last remaining snow banks at the sum- 
mit of Mt. Lincoln. 


“I’ve never learned so much in two 
weeks in my life, and I certainly 
never had a better time,” commented 
the student who had come to camp to 
get the two units of college credit. 


The well-dressed business man 
stretched his long legs and said, “J feel 
the same way. You know, when I 
left Pennsylvania I had one thought 
in mind in coming to this camp — to 
study California mountain birds. I 
was upset when I found that nature 
activities and one other subject were 
required in addition to bird study. 
But do you know, it’s been fun. I’ve 
learned a lot and at the same time I 
have added 34 birds to my list.” 


For the teacher, the days at camp 
meant more than units gained or fun 
shared or even new birds. She said, 
“The youngsters in my school are 
going to love our nature study this 
fall. I teach in an isolated mountain 
community — nature is all around 
us. I felt so inadequate before. But 
now with the background I’ve gotten 
here the children and I can go out 
and learn and do things together.” 


These three campers were waiting 
for the station-wagon that would take 
them to the bus station. After two 
stimulating weeks at the camp they 
were returning home. The sun shone 
brightly, but they were glad of warm 
wraps even in mid-summer because 
they were in the High Sierra. To them 
the snow on the distant mountains 
was more than that “pretty, cold, 
white stuff.” It was potential water. 
Water to turn the wheels of factories 
in cities hundreds of miles away. 
Water for fields of grain, orchards, 
vineyards, and for ripening oranges in 
the great fertile valleys far below. 
Water — one of our dwindling natural 
resources which must never be wasted. 
Like forests, fish and wildlife, water 


[sees people sat quietly on the 


Above: Sugar Bowl Lodge. 
Center: Studying Pond Life. 
Below: Plant Study Class in the Field. 


Photos by H. Kitchen, Jr.; courtesy of 
National Audubon Society. 


must be intelligently used to serve not 
only those that live today, but the | 
generations yet to come. 
Through their studies at camp they 
had learned the importance of utiliz | 
ing all these natural resources for the 
greatest good. Now they were going | 
home to give this message to the | 
young people whom they directed, | 
For here the recreation leader meets | 
the school teacher, the scout master 
meets the 4-H-clubber, and the college | 
student becomes so engrossed in his | 
studies that he just hates to leave | 
when it is over. There are others of | 
course whose chief interest is birds, 
flowers, or nature photography, and 
for them the Audubon camp is ; 
Mecca indeed. 
Equipped with a fleet of 5 modem | 
station-wagons, the staff takes the | 
campers on frequent field trips to | 
distant lakes, deserts, and forest sta: | 
tions. Every two weeks the program 
of field work is repeated for a new 
group of campers, who come fram al | 
over the United States for one of the | 
five sessions. Often a camper decides | 
that there is still so much to be learned | 
that he remains for a second session. 


All Sorts of Field Trips 


The staff is selected for their interest 
in the out-of-doors, as well as for their | 
outstanding ability to lead classes in | 
practical conservation. Let’s look in 
on some of these field classes to see 
what goes on. Here is a group study 
ing soil — how it is formed from the | 
solid rocks—how it later becomes 
the beautiful mountain meadows, the 
jewels of the Sierra. 

What are these campers doing wat: 
ing in that pond? Those big seines are 
for collecting the myriads of aquatit | 
insects on which the fish feed. 

These campers in the meadow across 
the way are studying plants. Not only 
do they learn the names of the trees, | 
common flowers, and ferns, but they | 
learn how these depend on sunshine | 
and shade, soil and water, and on} 
man’s modifications of the environ | 
ments. 

Groups that specialize in birds do 
not merely learn the names of the 
birds, but study the many ways it 
which they are adapted to a particular} 
environment. 

This group laying out a nature trai 


(Please turn to Page 28) 
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BUSINESS COMES TO SCHOOL 


MONTEBELLO HIGH SCHOOL GROOMS ITS BUSINESS 
EDUCATION MAJORS FOR THEIR JOBS 


By Lucile Treff, Vocational Advisor, Montebello Senior High School, 


Los Angeles County 


tems offer Institute programs to 

point up teachers interest in their 
jobs is the reason the Business Educa- 
tion Department of Montebello Senior 
High School offers a series of lectures 
and field trips for seniors getting 
ready to enter the business world. 


Lester Gates, chairman, and the 
members of his department feel that 
if, once a month over a school year’s 
period, Business Education majors hear 
outstanding speakers and visit business 
houses where the kind of work they 
want is to be had, young graduates 
will be better prepared to go directly 
out from school, get a good job, and 
succeed on it. 


How It Is Done 


Once a month, during the last hour 
of the day, the 96 Business Education 
seniors are excused from their classes 
to attend the meetings listed. For field 
trips, because the big school-bus ac- 
commodates only 70 students, trip 
privileges are limited to those who 
have taken the greatest number of 
business subjects. 


As the titles indicate, the program 
is planned around the idea that if you 
are about to graduate: 


(1) You must know how to look 
when applying for a job and while 
working on it. 


(2) You should have some idea of 
what the employer expects and what 
little things can make or break you 
once you get that job. 


(3) You should know, in light of 
your training and interest, what oppor- 
tunities there are in clerical, secretarial, 
accounting or business machine fields 
and should see for yourself the work- 
ings of a great business house. 


(4) You should hear from recent 
graduates, how they obtained their 
position, what they wish they had 
known beforehand, and what they 
have learned on the job which no 
_ experience could prepare them 
or. 

(5) You should evaluate the advan- 
tages of further schooling at business 
or junior college. 

(6) You should examine a field that 
welcomes well-trained high school 
graduates who do not have that fur- 


Ts very reason that school sys- 
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program, and interest our graduates in 
their organizations. 

If other high schools wish to offer 
such a series, we should like to suggest 
the following: Be sure that 

(1) Your speakers are interesting, 
attractive, well informed. 


(2) Your field trips are planned 
with a purpose, competent guides pro- 
vided, your students well-briefed on 
what to look for. To do this, it is wise 
to have the members of your faculty 


(1) Attend meetings at which pos- 
sible speakers can be heard, and 


(2) Take trips themselves through 
companies they think worth student 
visitation. Only if you are sure of his 
judgment is it safe to take another 
person’s word on a speaker or trip. 
You must judge for your particular 
students how worthwhile a speaker or 
trip may be. 


ther training (we chose Civil Service 
this time). 


(7) You should then, when you 
have at last decided on what you are 
going to do and where you hope to 
work, be shown how to go out and 
make a successful application. 


This year’s program is shown on the 
accompanying table. 


What We Have Learned 


If we can judge by our graduates 
responses, the program is worth every 
minute of the time and effort put forth 
on it. Parents are enthusiastic. Each 
month they hear their children dis- 
cussing new ideas gained from speakers 
on field trips and they are made 
conscious of the school’s concern that 
graduates go out with more than the 
skills taught in classrooms. Business 
leaders welcome the opportunity to 
meet our students and faculty, famil- 
iarize themselves with our particular 


USINESS people are only too eager 

to cooperate. Excellent speakers 
are to be had for the asking and busi- 
ness houses, as part of their public 
relations programs, welcome high 
school visitors. If you are considering 
a Business Education program, you 
will find it difficult, not to secure 
speakers or places to visit, but to 
decide which ones, in the limited time 
available, you should choose when so 
many fine opportunities can come your 
way for the asking. 


BUSINESS COMES TO SCHOOL 


DRESSING THE PART — Virginia Knox, Training Director, Bullocks. 
What to wear and how to wear it; the importance of looking your 
NO idiiikas ia Gieiblailiiains bag aia eta acie ied aia ae Nags oo November 7 
HOLDING THE JOB— Mrs. Leona Madeira, Secretary to Superintendent of Schools, 
Montebello; President, Los Angeles County School Secretaries Association. 


SEEING FOR YOURSELF — Field Trip, Farmers Insurance Company. 


Where you think you will fit: in clerical, secretarial, or machine 
CN ARIC Ee asco sede ne ater nnen at hal sane Sete a CEE ae .....January 9 


FINDING YOUR PLACE — MSHS Alumnae Panel: 
Anne Merlino, °49, Chief, Payroll Division, Pacific Tube. 
Janet Armstrong, *49, Stenographer, California Bank. 
Mrs. Carolyn Hurst Osborne, °48, Junior Typist Clerk, Montebello Unified School 
District. 
Betty McCarty, '50, Steno-Clerk, Republic Supply Company of California. 


What recent graduates say about job opportunities immediately upon 


I  scisictantsntitiigbccinrsantcinhsampinigaldiaitnidaidaadccinpaaiabaainds February 6 
GETTING FURTHER TRAINING — John N. Given, Director, Metropolitan Junior 
College. 


What advanced schooling can do to help you climb the ladder..March 6 


CONSIDERING CIVIL SERVICE — Dr. Ralph G. Wesson, Los Angeles Representative, 
Cooperative Personnel Services, California State Personnel Board. 


What advantages are offered in City, County, State and Federal En- 
Is schiiinssinsssconisiictncsatsellnsnigisacindapatsiisisiionsaseieaelasmatahiphadiatiiel April 10 


APPLYING FOR THE JOB — Jack F. Holland, Assistant Cashier - Personnel Officer, 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank. 
How to apply for a job the right and wrong ways demonstrated by 
students in interviews with Mr. Holland...........................22.22..------+- May 1 
CHECKING ON THE JOB — Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company Field Trip. 


What the great communication utility can offer young graduates. All- 
day visit, with the company our host at lunch.......................--------- May 15 








eading Difficulties 


By Harold H. Stephenson, Chairman, Division of Teacher Education, 


Sacramento State College 


always be present as long as there 

is no one best way to teach read- 
ing. It is unlikely that research will 
ever discover a single method which 
will be the most efficient one for alli 
pupils and for all teachers. 


GS aivayst reading difficulties will 


Remedial reading would not be 
necessary if we had an adequate pro- 
gram for developing reading habits, 
skills and attitudes at times when 
children normally achieve them. It is 
difficult to visualize the time when we 
will have reached such a level of per- 
fection that children, either because of 
themselves, or because of the learning 
process, or the teacher, will accomplish 
what each normal child could at any 
given age. It appears then that reme- 
dial reading is destined to remain an 
important responsibility of our school 
system for years to come. 


In the past, remedial reading has 
been largely at the elementary level. 
Only recently has it been recognized 
as a responsibility of the junior and 
senior high schools and colleges. 
Remedial reading should become one 
of the essential parts of the adult 
educational program which will soon 
find its place as a part of the responsi- 
bility of the public schools of our 
nation. 


The Classroom Teacher and 
Remedial Reading 


The teacher of remedial reading 
should have special training and spe- 
cial aptitude for the work. Successful 
experience in a regular classroom is an 
indispensable background for remedial 
teaching. The remedial-reading teacher 
needs to know the theories which 
underlie the various methods of teach- 
ing reading. He must have versatility 
and imagination so that he can devise 
innumerable ways of presenting mate- 
rial and many techniques to accomplish 
his aims. The use of these methods 
must be suited to the special case and 
be built upon some interest or purpose 
of the child. A competent teacher 
begins where each pupil is — in terms 
of capacities, abilities, interests and 
needs —and guides his development 
in appropriate channels. 


When a school system cannot have 
a remedial reading specialist, teachers 
may study remedial reading techniques 


16 


and develop skill in handling most 
cases. Perhaps the first step is to 
become familiar with recent books and 
magazine articles on the improvement 
of reading. Out of the vast number 
of tests available the teacher should 
choose a few of the best which will 
give a general estimate of a child's 
reading ability. Informal methods 
should be used in addition to test 
results. These may include observa- 
tion of the child while reading, to note 
certain habits that may be the cause 
of poor reading. He should also get 
much practice in listening to children 
read and in making a tentative diag- 
nosis of the difficulty as he listens. 
The teacher who studies reading cases 
will learn how certain family situations 
or school experiences may block a 
child’s learning. 


Causes of Reading Disability 


As the classroom teacher comes to 
apply the generally accepted psycho- 
logical principles of learning to the 
reading process, his methods will be 
improved and greater efficiency in 
reading developed among pupils. The 
teacher should adapt the kind of read- 
ing to the purpose for which the 
reading is done. Too little attention 
is now given to showing children 
different approaches in reading for 
study and reading for enjoyment and 
the different techniques and methods 
which should be employed. 

The causes of reading difficulties 
are many and varied. They appear in 
constellations rather than in isolation. 
The combination in which they pre- 
sent themselves vary from pupil to 
pupil. Many of them are due to 
inappropriate adaptation of teaching 
methods or emotional maladjustments; 


others are due to physical causes or 
maladjusted homes. 


Visual difficulties are among the 
most common causes of reading diffj. 
culties. Other physiological causes 
include defective hearing, speech 
problems, poor motor coordination 
malnutrition, glandular disturbances 
and infections of various kinds. By 
noting particular symptoms, teachers 
may become aware of some of the 
causes of difficulties. Among the 
most common symptoms is inability to 
concentrate on reading, apathetic 
listless behavior, yawning, fatigue. 
irritability or nervousness. 


Some remedial reading cases come 
from maladjusted homes or have un- 
satisfactory intra-family relationships, 
There may be a general atmosphere 
of emotional tension at home so that 
the child feels insecure and frustrated. 


Intensive research during the last 
generation has broken down many 
false beliefs regarding the nature of 
reading problems. We are beginning 
to understand why and how reading 
needs must be developed and we are 
attempting to get at the base of read- 
ing problems. Two important elements 
are available to aid the non-readers 
and retarded readers: differentiated 
teaching procedures and instructional 
materials adequate for the purpose. 


The Teaching Procedure 


A teaching procedure is by nature 
an experiment. To judge its success 
in the teaching of reading, two impor- 
tant factors must be considered: its 
efficiency in improving reading abili- 
ties and its power to establish the 
desire for reading. The goal of reading 
instruction is to enable each child to 
advance in skill and interest as rapidly 
as his abilities permit. This goal can be 
attained only by taking into account 
individual differences in reading level, 
in interest, in learning rate, and in 
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types of difficulties. Now, we need | 
only the perserverance, ceaseless toil, | 


vision, and determination to overcome 
reading difficulties. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT —Important New Bulletin 


A HANDBOOK on the California State Teachers Retirement System 


is a timely and valuable new bulletin prepared under auspices of the 
CTA State Committee on Teacher Retirement, by Louise B. Gridley, 


chairman of the committee. 


Ralph E. Nelson, consulting actuary of the State Teachers Retirement 
System, assisted materially in the preparation of this useful handbook. 


It fully and accurately covers all phases of the California State Teachers 
Retirement System. For copies address California Teachers Association, 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8; price per copy, 25c. 
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YOUR STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


PO? 


I. PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


Public Schools Week in Califor- 
nia will be held from Monday, 
April 23, through Friday, April 27. 


The disposition of California's citi- 
zens to demonstrate their concern in 
behalf of public education during this 
observance in 1951 will be especially 
welcome and significant. Our nation 
is at present engaged in war, and it is 
threatened by the possible spread of 
hostilities to world-war scope. 


Te 32nd Annual Observance of 


Here are some suggested themes 
that may be of value to teachers and 
administrators in organizing their pro- 
grams for the 32nd Annual Public 
Schools Week: 


1. An emphasis on public education 
as being in itself a service essential to 
national defense. As the public school 
program is designed to prepare our 
children and youth for the most effec- 
tive possible American citizenship, this 
major element of American democracy 
may be stressed in various ways. 
Representative and interesting mate- 
rials emphasizing this contribution 
may be drawn from the social studies 
programs in elementary, secondary, 
and adult classes in the community’s 
public schools. 


2. It may be suitable in some com- 
munities this year to exhibit the 
resources for national defense repre- 
sented in the laboratories, shops, and 
other special training facilities of sec- 
ondary schools. These are in many 
cases available and ready to serve the 
community in the event that special 
defense training programs for large 
numbers of adults become necessary. 


3. Exhibits from public school in- 
struction programs that emphasize the 
value of health, hygiene, sanitation, 
special education, and conservation, 
which lead to productive community 
action, should be of special interest in 
the 1951 observance. 


4. The State of California and 
many communities have supported 
programs of increased financial sup- 
port of the public schools during the 
past several years. Where such pro- 
grams have enabled schools to meet 
acute problems of increased attend- 
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ance and growth, suitable recognition 
of the success of these public efforts 
may well be made during the 1951 
Public Schools Week. Where need is 
still urgent for additional facilities, 
such need may properly be demon- 
strated during the observance. 


Experience has given us firm confi- 
dence that the people of our communi- 
ties are very deeply interested in many 
and various aspects of the educational 
experiences of our children and youth. 
Public Schools Week is a valuable 
opportunity to recognize and to ex- 
press appreciation of that generous 
public interest. 


— Roy E. Simpson, 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


II. Conference on Spanish-Speaking 
People 


— Fifth Regional Conference of the 

Southwest Council on Education of 
Spanish-Speaking People, held at George 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, January 
18 to 20, was a significant meeting, and was 
the first held by this Council in California. 
The Council estimates that more than three 
million people living in southwestern states 
are concerned in the problems considered 
by the group. 


Among the Californians who participated 
in the conference are Dr. Hugh Tiner, 
president, George Pepperdine College 
and chairman, Los Angeles Council on 
UNESCO; Dr. W. Henry Cooke, professor 
of history, Claremont Colleges; Dr. Paul 
Prasow, executive director, and I. J. Shain, 
research technician, San Joaquin Valley 
Agricultural Labor Resources Committee; 
Dr. William Jack Stone, director, Los An- 
geles Project in Human Relations, and Dr. 
Ralph Beals, professor of anthropology, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
Helen Heffernan, assistant chief, Division 
of Instruction, State Department of Educa- 
tion, served as conference director. 


Sponsoring organizations included the 
Department of Education; the California 
Association of Elementary School Admin- 
istrators; the California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators; the Cali- 
fornia Association for Childhood Education; 
several districts of the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; and the California 
School Supervisors Association. The Gen- 
eral Education Board (of the Rockefeller 
Foundation) and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith contributed to the 
support of the Conference. 


III. New County Superintendents 


5 kary 15 new county superintendents of 

schools assembled for a workshop on 
state educational services in the Conference 
Room of the Department in the State 
Library-Courts Building, Sacramento, on 
February 6 and 7. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and division and bureau 
chiefs reviewed the state’s financial, consult- 
ant and advisory services available to county 
and district schools. 


The new county superintendents who 
attended are: Colusa, Lloyd G. Johnson; 
Del Norte, Harland McDonald; Lassen, 
Lucille Gansberg; Madera, Emerson Bain; 
Marin, Wallace W. Hall; Merced, George 
Clark; Mono, Heiltje Wolzak; Napa, James 
B. Riley; Riverside, Ray Johnson; Sacra- 
mento, T. R. Smedberg; San Diego, Cecil 
D. Hardesty; San Mateo, James R. Tormey: 
Siskiyou, W. E. Roberts; Stanislaus, Fred 
C. Beyer; Tehama, Joseph C. Rapose. 


CONSERVATION WEEK 


17th Annual Observance, March 7-14 
Sponsored by the California Conservation 
Council and Cooperating Agencies — 


Part of a Year-Round Program. 


Theme: Conservation — The People’s 
Business 


Wednesday, March 7 — California Con- 
servation Bird and Arbor Day. Luther Bur- 
bank’s Birthday; tree planting; conservation 
programs in public interest. 

Thursday, March 8 — Water—Our 
Greatest Asset. Use and abuse of water 
resources; relation to population growth, 
industry and agriculture; prevention of pol- 
lution and waste. 

Friday, March 9 — Forests and Conserva- 
tion. Conservation practices in forests; wise 
use of natural resources and salvage prac- 
tices in town and country, forest, farm and 
home. 


Saturday, March 10— Outdoor Good 
Manners — Fire Prevention. Nature and 
conservation studies and field trips; “Prac- 
tice the Golden Rule”; prevent accidents 
and waste; clean up. 

Sunday, March 11—Recreation Out- 
doors. “Man and Nature’; what conserva- 
tion means to individual and state; sermons; 
appreciation and preservation of scenic and 
recreational values; parks and beaches. 

Monday, March 12— Keep Soils Pro- 
ductive; Food for Defense. Methods of 
preventing and combating erosion; proper 
management of soils for sustained produc- 
tion; better nutrition for health and 
efficiency. 

Tuesday, March 13 — Wildlife Conser- 


vation. Review work of conservation organ- 


izations and agencies; discuss need for 
action. 
Wednesday, March 14 — Non-Renew- 


able Resources. Minerals, oil, gas; why and 
how conserve them; what lack of any one 
means; other countries where they are 
found; emergency conservation. 


Practice conservation every day. Help 
keep California fertile, fire free, clean and 
beautiful. 


For free leaflets address California Con- 
servation Council at 912 Santa Barbara 
Street, Santa Barbara. 







We ce all he Worll-ere mh Amenity’ 


@ Just off the presses and ready for you is the latest in the 
line of Greyhound’s educational wall displays, See All the 
World — Here in America. Beautifully lithographed in nat- 
ural colors, this 8-foot classroom wall display dramatically 
compares far-away places with America’s scenic wonders. 
It makes a valuable visual aid for teaching many subjects, 
as well as a handsome classroom decoration. In addition 
to the wall display, this kit includes 16 pages of descriptive 
Lesson Topics. Write for your copy today! 





FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. 
Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. for your free copy of “See All the 
World—Here in America” educational display kit. (One to a 
classroom, please.) 


AA 407 (IORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 


Sewn en ee sees nesses osesorre== 


GREYHOUND 
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REGIONAL WORKSHOPS 


WO Regional Workshops will be held this month, one at University of Southern 

California, Los Angeles, on March 3, and the other at University of California in 
Berkeley, on March 10. 

The two Workshops held last fall had over 300 CSTA members participating. The 
two in March should have many more, as their purpose is to give every CSTA chapter 
member an opportunity to participate in the deliberations of the five standing committees. 


CSTA Council Meeting, April 13 and 14 


This, the final meeting for the year, is important for several reasons. 
election of state officers for next year. 
as follows: 

President — University of Redlands, 

Vice President — Sacramento State College, 

Secretary — University of San Francisco. 

These officers will be installed during the meeting. 


By-Law Changes 


In December the CSTA Executive Council voted changes in the Constitution and 
By-Laws, which have been sent to the various chapters for action. A good start has been 
made in the revisions, and the April meeting should see additional changes in order to 
complete the work. . 


It marks the 
The chapters which will furnish the officers are 


HOW IMPORTANT IS CSTA? 


By Dr. W. H. Dutton, Associate Director of Teacher Training, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The California Student Teachers Association is significant to those 

individuals who recognize the place of professional organization in the 
teaching profession. Others recognize the need for students, who are preparing 
to become teachers, to learn the skills for desirable participation in our leading 
state teachers association. 

Some would emphasize the outcomes of active work in local student associa- 
tions such as learning social skills, developing leadership abilities, recognizing 
the importance of improving human relationships, and catching the spirit of 
working to advance education in our Republic. 


M ‘the answers could be given to the question “Is CSTA important?” 





cW Filmstrips 
for 


Better Teaching 







To be effective and timely, your filmstrip library 
must be kept up to date. The S.V.E. Library 
makes available to you, vivid teaching material 
on Science, Arts, Social Studies, and many other 
interesting subjects. A few of the latest titles are 
listed below. 


HOMEMAKING 
SERIES 


(Black and white} 
(47 frames average) 


A set of 4 filmstrips showing relative values of 

bread, vegetables, and fruits in the diet; proper 

food storage and preparations; economical pur- 

chasing; attractive table settings. 

A616-1 Bread (manual) 

A616-2 Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Juices 
(manual) 

A616-3 The Gracious Hostess (captioned) 

A617-2 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables (manual) 

Individual filmstrips 0000 $325 

A616S, complete set, 4 filmstrips. 12.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BEGINNING 
SPORTS SERIES 
(Silent or Sound) 


(In color) 
(50 frames average) 





A complete program covering 7 popular sports 
(7 sets — 32 filmstrips) by the Athletic Institute in 
collaboration with sports authorities — Ned Day, 
bowling, Bob MacDonald, golf, etc. Each set covers 
history of sport, simplified rules, and correct basic 
techniques. Manuals. 33'/; rpm records. 


Baseball — 5 filmstrips 


Open to All Students 


Leading educators agree that a com- 
petent teacher should work in his 
professional organization. CSTA has 
been established by California Teach- 
ers Association to provide a club that 
is open to all college students who are 
planning to become teachers. 


Some students may interpret the 
“Student Teaching” part of CSTA to 
mean membership restriction until 
student teaching actually begins. This 
is far from the purpose of CSTA. 
Many schools direct freshmen and 
sophomore students into CSTA so 





1. Association For Student Teaching. 
— of Student Teaching. p. 11, 
49, 
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that they may benefit from three or 
four years of happy and _ successful 
professional organization activities. 
The local chapter should recognize 
the importance of this early induction 
into the campus chapter. 


Professional Organization “A Must”! 


Teaching is one of America’s great- 
est professions. Its members comprise 
well over 1,300,000 teachers. This 
profession has developed a technology 
— The Know How—which repre- 
sents an important body of informa- 
tion on how children learn, grow, 
develop, and become desirable citizens 
in our Republic. The sciences of our 
profession are educational psychology 
and educational sociology. Our inven- 


Y5815S, silent, $34.68 
Tennis — 5 filmstrips 
Y582S, silent, $25.50 
Golf — 4 filmstrips 
Y5835S, silent, $20.30 
Bowling — 3 filmstrips 
Y584S, silent, $16.54 
Archery — 4 filmstrips 
Y585S, silent, $17.90 
Tumbling — 3 filmstrips 
Y586S, silent, $14.00 
Badminton — 6 filmstrips 
Y5875S, silent, $25.48 


YS581RS, sound, $39.88 
Y582RS, sound, $29.75 
Y583RS, sound, $23.60 
Y584RS, sound, $20.54 
Y585RS, sound, $20.60 
Y586RS, sound, $16.70 


Y587RS, sound, $28.78 


To order the above material and for a complete 
listing of titles, in The World's Largest Library of 
Filmstrips and Slidesets, see your Audio-Visual Dealer 


or write direct. 


Dept. SE4-2 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 





tions center in new ways to te 
children and adults. These technic 
and methods are growing steadily ; 
number and in importance. 


aera alll Our professional organization begin 
at the “grass roots” — the local chag 
ters in all leading cities in Califorps 
The CTA at present has 61,000 mem 
bers and is among the strongest stag 
teachers organizations in the natig 
CTA is closely affiliated with 
National Education Association, whig 
has a membership of a half-million, 


Membership represented by som 
numerical value is important. But ¢ 
work done by the membership g 
these important professional organiy 
tions is the real test of value ag 
accomplishment. A desirable CS 
member: 


a ae FO IO eed 


1. Stresses the importance of childgs 
and our democratic way of education abo 
all else. 


2. Believes in CSTA and CTA as ¢ 
only desirable way to advance democ 
education in a nation made up of organi; 
groups which have both favorable 
unfavorable attitudes toward teaching 
education. 


3. Understands the significance of 
profession that can help children and adu 
understand the leading issues of our day. | 


4. Accepts the responsibility for 
and improving our Code of Ethics to di 
our work as teachers.2 


5. Advances the purposes of the 
and reaches out into the area of bett 
world understanding and peace. 


6. Continuously strives to become 
better teacher through active work in pr 
fessional organizations, through furth 
education, through travel, and through i 
service education programs, 


7. Establishes more desirable relatic 
ships among home, school, and communi 
through desirable interpretation of ¢ 
school program and through active work 
a citizen of the community. 


Learning by Doing 


The ability to work effectively if 
any group involves the knowledge 6 
important skills. These skills are be 
learned through active participation i 
some campus chapter of CSTA. Th 
opportunities to learn are provide 
when individuals conduct meeting 
direct a committee, prepare a repoft 
secure adequate data before makin 
decisions, and understand how to gé 
along with fellow workers. 


» Professional work thus starts mud 
than Ever be ore In story earlier in a student's career and reall 
a prepares him for much more succes 

advancement in teaching and in CT 

A rich variety of meetings are he 

such as: Junior Executive Coun 


Association or American Rarrroaps | ':*:*» 20:20" conten 


ASHINGTON 6, D.C. 2. CTA Code of Ethics for Californi 
Ww , Teachers, State Council Meeting, San F 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC cisco, April 9, 1949. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACH ERS ASSOCIA 


REX. H. TURNER 
391 SUTTER STREET 


pRESIDENT 
TELEPHONE GARFIELD 1-6909 


SiSTANT SUPERINTENDEN T 
OAKLAND SCHOOLS 
SAN F neal 
AN FRANCISCO 8 


1025 SECOND AVENUE 
OAKLAND 


ARTHUR F. COREY 
SATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
391 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 


MARY A. BALL 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
391 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 


FRANK W. PARR 
SSISTANT SECRETARY ANDO 
OIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 

391 SUTTER STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO & 





100 Full Days of 
Hospital Care 


for both the Subscriber and Family Dependents 


ALL THESE HOSPITAL BENEFITS WITHOUT 


CASH LIMITATION 


WHEN YOU ARE A HOSPITAL BED PATIENT 


¢ Care in a room of 3 or more ¢ All anesthetic supplies fur- 
nished by the hospital. 


beds or an allowance of the 
minimum ward rate towaid bet- All 
ter accommodations. 


¢ All meals, specialized dietary 
service, and general nursing 
care. 


¢ Use of operating rooms, deliv- 
ery and cystoscopic rooms as 
often as needed. 


X-ray examinations when 
consistent with diagnosis. 


¢ Electrocardiograms and basal 
metaboili-m tests. 


¢ Laboratory examinations. 

* Dressings, splints and casts. 

¢ Physiotherapy and f ? 
hydrotherapy. 






Your €.T.A. Health Plan ¢:ocdeslf 
wt BROADENED BLUE 


Hospital benefits are renewed three months 
after discharge from the hospital whether 
or not the same disability is involved. 





ALLOWANCES “4 ‘ 


1 DRUGS AND OXYGEN 2 PHYSICIAN 
* Cost of drugs and oxygen paid ANESTHETIST 
up to $10, plus one-half the cost si dae alate : 
of the balance. This includes all it i il a 
drugs listed in the following we : 
publications United States an estn t n r 
+ i aT tere by aie 


Pharmacopoeia National 
Formulary’, and ‘‘New and employee of a hospital, service 
Non-Official Remedies re ff 


3 MATERNITY EMERGENCY 

Hospital services and benefits HOSPITAL CARE 
above up to $50 for delivery and 
conditions arising from preg- * If your Doctor sends y 
nancy. Available female sub the emergency ro 
scriber or the wife of subscriber treatmer yuse of an 
when twc r more persons in dental hospital 
family are enrolled under the will be f rendered W 
same contract for 10 months. No 24 hour f time of injury 
other hospital benefit your Doctor first 


lus _SURGICAL BENEFITS aad MEDICAL BENEFIT! 





: This separate benefit prc 
4 hes "ll. vides you with money to 

4 ‘ oa help pay your doctor 
B\- 4 a if you undergo a surgical 
operation, or treatment for a fracture or dislocation 
Payment is made in cash according to a schedule vary 


QO 


physician and surgeon; no restrictions to a limited list 


ing from $5 to $300. You may select any license 


Here Are A Few pean’ 


Appendectomy $150.00 
Appendectomy, Ruptured 200.00 
Cholecystectomy (Removal cf Gall Bladder 200.00 
Hemorrhoidectomy 100.006 
Caesarean Section 150.00 
Hysterectomy ; ; : 200.00 
Tonsillectomy and filial ; . . 50.00 
Fenestration (Major surgery for the 

correction of hearing) 300.00 


{A complete list will accompany your contract.) 





Bek ~ This benefit is PAID IN AD. 

\ 2 = .f “Fy | Ott i ION to your hos! ital bill 

= ‘l' EL) $3.00 a day PAID IN 

| CASH to you | » NON. 

SURGICAL or non-obstetrical case, when either you 
or a family member is entitled to hospital benefits 


Hospital, Surgical-Medical Exclusions 


Workmen’s Compensation cases: care in federal or 
state hospitals; hospitalization primarily for diagnostic 
study; care for extraction of teeth or other dental 
processes; convalescent care or rest cures; pulmonary 
tuberculosis and mental disorders after diagnosis; con- 
ditions caused by or arising out of an act of war, armed 
invasion Or aggression; any hospital services other than 
those specified 








aiJE CROSS PROTECTION 
IBENEFITS 





. ; THESE ADDITIONAL BENEFITS 
\ 
» r for the Employed Subscriber Only 


* DOCTORS’ HOME AND OFFICE CALLS 


HOME CALLS —Benefit gin with fp 7) OFFICE CALLS Benefits begin 
each accident and wit! “ox with first visit for each accident and 
t4 Ss yy d “Ee t for each: iline $3.00 


(f 


> 


with th 


per visit eact 





\ Be — yt 25 per ye 
Ze * * OUT-PATIENT AMBULATORY X-RAY AND 
—" 5 LABORATORY EXAMINATIONS 
; 4 id in connect 
id aes 
: ' + , i Exclusions applying to Doctor's Home 


and Office visits, Ambulatory X-ray and 
Laboratory Benefits: Dental examinations 
or treatments; eye examinations; physical 
sally checkups; conditions resulting from preg 
nancy mental r nervous disorders and 


CAR aceasta eee 
THE FAMOUS BLUE CROSS IDENTIFICATION CARD 


So simple - So easy fo use. 


sends y 
ency 100 
> of an 
Need * NO RED TAPE... UNIVERSAL ACCEPTANCE... 


of inijun 


cara t tne 1amitting cierk af 
j ¢ > +} Li wncri? for the > ta hick ( re 
€ f 4 a gal: ervice wht yOu afreé 
tit ? t Ire g r iff 4 
. ma t r } rye vddre 





NOTE THESE SPECIAL 
\ AD. BLUE CROSS FEATURES 


> a “ah A NON-PROFIT 
ao * FREEDOM OF CHOICE .. . - > COMMUNITY SERVICE 
NON- You 1 i ' eeu aie { Los 7 : La 


ng t } 
“— f tk 3lue Cross (H tal Service of California and 
, } pital Service of ithern California) is oper- 
nefits * NON-PROFIT OPERATION ... ated as 2 nen-protit conmmunity sameness SOs 
Ts Pia : signed t yr in of tectior Boar T dir tor >» C Nposed F community 
at tie y f ble t to you. A epresentatives are 3 ind the medical 
S : ae ; sid to anvor profession f whom serve without remunera 
liaried Yr) i e ire Paid ft r y € 


ral of * WORLD-WIDE PROTECTION ... Blue Cr perates on the principle that a 

nostic t ; deel seriously sick pr net hospital vice, not 

dental Pn j cash later, an rvice contract was devel- 

hospital care. To fulfill its 

ronaty ill i ais Sain ina sacl teiake 

urpose, Blue Cr ; makes its service available 

; COn- * NO EXAMINATIONS OR AGE LIMIT... at the lowest 5 e cost. The Blue Cross fea- 

armed ’ Few len i lateral tures listed to the left are but a few of the 
r than ex Bly t ' ; ge limit many advantages of this protection. 


ervice 
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Texas, were faced 


ave enougn to pay 
other Americans had fo 


th -+ j { hay t 


pital bills in an emergency. Millions of 
ves in the same plight without being able to do an 
Dallas t 


teachers did 


something about it. 
TOL nd that 


3 


as a group they could easily pg 
they were likely to incur. So they persuaded 
University Hospital to agree, for a small fee each sé 

to provide twenty-one days of hospital care to any 9 : 
achers who needed such care 


experiment proved succ 


uccessful, others besides schos 
uded in the plan. Other hospitals le 
But in cities having more than one 


‘ 


became clear that to be really suce 


n the area and permit the patient to che 


me one of the most remarkable develé 
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oH 


* 


s protection for more than 40,000,000 Americans. q 


ENROLLMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Cross Plans will conduct the enrollment 
f designated enrollment areas such as 
unties r other geographical areas. 


1 procedure must be established 


thie 2 


ie Cross Plan 


campaign in any enrollment area to 
or acceptance must result in the participation 
least seventy-five per cent of those individuals in 


ho are eligible for the protection 


THE BLUE CROSS 
PLAN 


Serving the Southern Part 


of the State 


HOSPITAL SERVICE OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


M 43 Wilshire Bivd, 


LIFORNIA 
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NN MAXIMUM SERVICE 
FROM 
YOUR TEXTBOOK DOLLAR 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS are an economic necessity — 
They receive the wear INSTEAD OF THE BOOK. 
They reenforce the binding. 

They keep books clean and sanitary. 


Their attractive, fresh appearance commands the 
respect of pupils. 


They are tough. They are tailored. Their cost is an 
ACTUAL saving. 


They prolong the life of the book up to three years. 


Consistent use of the HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
assures maximum service from your Textbooks 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT! 


Samples free 


HOLDEN 
PATENT BOOK COVER 
COMPANY 


Springfield Massachusetts 
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Now Available . .. David Copperfield 


of the 


CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT SERIES 


Adapted ... . . Edited . . . . . Simplified 


by Outstanding Teachers for Average 
Junior-Senior High School Students 


The new edition of the classics provides your pupils with an opportunity 
to understand and enjoy the great classics. Character, style, plot and 
flavor are retained. Obscure, difficult passages and archaic diction are 


removed. You will like CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT and so will your 











pupils. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
IVANHOE 
OLIVER TWIST 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
JANE EYRE 


LORNA DOONE 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
MOBY DICK 

LES MISERABLES 

SILAS MARNER 


SELECTIONS FROM POE 


Lou Bunce, Grace Benscoter, Joseph Gainsburg, Mabel Holmes, Max Hohn, and 
others have prepared this edition to meet classroom needs. Illustrations, tests, 


biographies, activities. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


51 First Street, San Francisco 5, California 





Study and Relax this Summer 


1951 
SUMMER 
QUARTER 


University of 


Denver 


FIRST TERM: June 18 to July 20 © SECOND TERM: July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents will find an unusually wide 
variety of educational and recreational 
opportunities in the University of 
Denver’s 1951 Summer Quarter pro- 
gram. Activities in many areas will 
be related to “An Inquiry into the 
Prospects of Freedom in the Last Half 
of the 20th Century” which the Social 
Science Foundation will conduct as a 
feature of its 25th Anniversary ob- 
servation. All summer students will 


have an opportunity to hear inter- 
nationally famous lectures which the 
Foundation will bring to the campus. 

Conferences, institutes, workshops 
and intensive work sessions will be 
held in education and many other 
areas. The colorful Colorado Rockies 
will provide a perfect setting for the 
numerous scheduled recreational ac- 
tivities. 

For further information and a copy 
of the Summer Quarter Bulletin, write: 


Director, Summer Querter, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 








gional meetings; state committees ox 
code of ethics, international relat; 
teacher education and _ professional 
standards, recruitment, and standin 
rules; and the many meetings, social 
and professional, held by the local 
chapter. 











Better Planning — Better Programs 


This year marks the beginning of 
Leadership Education Conferences for 
all new CSTA officers. The Asilomar 
Conference, October 27-29, was an 
outstanding success. Through the able 
direction of Mary Ball, our state ad. 
visor, and the CTA regional staff, af] 
local chapters participated in a won. 
derful training and planning program, 
The yearly programs were planned 
for most schools. The campus advisors, 
likewise, had a very stimulating expe. 
rience working with their officers 
and with the advisors from other 
institutions. 


CSTA and 1951 


As chapters move forward this 
year, we should have many desirable 
feelings toward our organization, 
Membership has been steadily climb. 
ing and will reach an all-time peak 
near the 5,000 mark! Our student 
leadership is improving yearly. The 
programs of local chapters have been 
steadily improving. As our members 
leave the local chapter they are quickly 
taking positions of leadership in local 
CTA groups. The quality of teaching 
in California is improving rapidly 
because of improved teacher education 
and because of the high professional 
standards CTA is helping to maintain. 
We quickly recognize, however, that 
there is much to be accomplished. 


OW important is CSTA? Each 

local chapter and each individual 
member must answer this question in 
terms of the purpose they have set for 
themselves for 1951! 


HURRAH FOR LONG BEACH 
Over 92% Enrolled 


MES: Laura L. Bassett, president of the 
club, and the City Teachers Club of 
Long Beach, merit high praise for the fine 
NEA membership record in Long Beach. 
In response to a letter from California's 
two NEA directors to all local clubs, to 
undertake a second drive to boost CTA and 
NEA memberships, Mrs. Bassett stated that 
“over 92% of the entire teaching staff of 
our Long Beach schools (this includes 
directors, supervisors, etc.) are members of 
the National Education Association.” 


This is the kind of splendid record which 
the NEA directors (Vera Hawkins of San 
Diego and Myrtle Gustafson of Oakland) 
need to receive from every school district. 
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aw “100 a yeek_ 





Be 1000 ahead next fall through 


this pleasant, dignified work! 





Discover for yourself how you can earn $100 or 
more a week representing The World Book Ency- 
clopedia in your local area. Thousands of teachers 
just like you do this easy, dignified work every 
summer vacation. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 


We give you free training, and help you in every 
way possible. You cannot do this work our way 
and fail! Some of our highest-paid representa- 
tives have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how YOU can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 


. ahead when school reopens— especially when the itable way. 
work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many of FIELD ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
them continue with us on a part-time basis (A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
of the throughout the year. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
ub of 
BO tlh A an a ae it ee 
peach. | st 1 
‘eg ; Mr. George M. Hayes : 
~ 4 | World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 1 
: aes 2 ond m0 e ; Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- : 
aft of ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 
cludes 1 1 
nal P Names. .ssseeeeeesseeeeseeeeeeesscreeneessessenescceeeeees ; 
1 ' 
which We hope to complete our plans for this sum- : DADIIB ii dt cikddidddsiseinidsniniistimnnaenes ‘a : 
yf San mer’s training classes within the next 30 days. ; : 
land) Applications will be considered in the order Ot. Mic sccntinsiasucsevsaniinss Zone..... Er: 1 
istrict. received, till our teacher quota is filled. — . a a a a 5 
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Audubon Camp of California conducted by he 


National Audubon Society 


ir. 


You'll like it because you'll have fun. Swimming, 
campfires and picnics are part of the program. 
In idle hours you may rent nearby riding horses or cruise 
on Lake Tahoe. It's two weeks you'll never forget. For 


WES 






reservations and illustrated folders, write to 


Mrs. Ethel E. Richardson 
887 INDIAN ROCK AVENUE 





Important new tess 


GENERAL EDITOR: Walter N. Durost 

COORDINATOR FOR LANGUAGE ARTS: Harry A. Greene 
COORDINATOR FOR SCIENCE: Victor H. Noll 
COORDINATOR FOR SOCIAL STUDIES: Erling M. Hunt 


A uniform, integrated program of measurement for high 
schools. Carefully constructed, valid, and reliable tests in the 
various high-school areas, designed for the most efficient and 
practical use by the teacher, the guidance counselor, and the 
administrator. 


Now Ready 


Anderson Chemistry Test 

Crary American History Test 
Cummings World History Test 
Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathematics 
Dunning Physics Test 
Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 
Lankton First-Year Algebra Test 
Nelson Biology Test 

Read General Science Test 
Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test 
Snader General Mathematics Test 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


BY Hildreth anp Griffiths 


Valid and reliable tests for children at the end of kindergarten 
or the beginning of first grade that determine readiness to 
do first grade work. Forms R and S now ready. 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 


= Donald B. Jones, Manager 





BERKELEY 7, CALIFORNIA 


Evaluation and Adjustment Series 





A HONEY! 


By Miriam C. Beckwith and William 
Murray, Teachers, Teague Elementary 
School, Fresno County 








ES, it was a honey of an idea and 
like all good ideas it worked! The 


mathematical formula reads: 


An appeal to decency plus a reward 
for decency equals a response to 
appeal, plus scores of plywood cut. 
outs in the hands of deserving 
owners. 


The set-up is this: At the beginning 
of the present school year the disgust. 
ing condition in the boys lavatories ip 
the farther corridor, left daily by q 
bunch of smart-alecks, was enough to 
make your eyes sore. 


And now at the end of a two-months 
“gentle persuasion,” the shining clean. 
liness of these same washrooms js 
really a sight for sore eyes! 


How Was It Done? 


An auburrvhaired, bright blue-eyed 
man who answers to the title Friend. 
to-Rascals-and-Cherubs (and we have 
plenty of both brands here at Teague 
School) rubbed his jaw thoughtfully 


one evening late in September, 1950. 


“H-m,” he h’m’d, “those boys don't 
take to respecting school property, 
and something’s got to be done.” 


So Mr. Friend-to-Rascals-and-Cher- 
ubs talked over his plan with The 
Chief (we call our principal “Chief” | 
behind his back), got an o.k., and | 
began cutting out plywood donkeys, | 
ducks, trucks, children and all the 
et ceteras fore and aft. Yes, he cut 
scores of these plywood toys, as 
awards for the rooms of the farther 
corridor which could prove ordinary 
decency in toiletroom “etiquette.” 


Decency included economical use of 
paper towels, soap, toilet tissue — 
careful disposal of towels in recep 
tacles provided —refraining from 
tracking mud into washrooms and 
from smearing mud on toilet seats — 
refraining from splashing and squirt 
ing water all over the place. 


The idea caught as boys from rooms | 
which proved their cooperative activ | 
ity happily displayed their collections 
of Mr. Friend’s plywood toys. 


Friday afternoon near closing time 
—i.e., 3 p.m.—teachers in the far 
corridor found their entire rooms— 
girls as well as boys — listening, listen’ 
ing, listening, listening. Was it for 
the dismissal bell that they were listen 
ing? No, they were hoping to hear 
the familiar tread of Mr. Friend, bring F 
ing his plywood “tokens of apprecia’ 
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Q@ Here’s some “small change” that amounts to big 
money. Combine two of the coins below to find the exact 
amount contributed to the miners’ welfare and pension 
funds by the coal operators for each ton of coal the miners 


produce. 





A Combine the quarter and the nickel for a total of 
thirty cents a ton. This adds up to about 125 million 
dollars a year. Man for man, more money is spent on 
miners’ pensions, health, and insurance than on benefits 
for the workers in any other major industry. 


Q How much coal is needed to make any one of the 
following: 300 pounds of cement; 100 pounds of paper; 
70 pounds of steel; 100 pounds of aluminum? Circle the 
right man. 


10 POUNDS 





50 POUNDS 





100 POUNDS 





A 100 pounds of coal is the right answer. When you 
think of the staggering amounts of paper, steel, alumi- 
num, and cement that America consumes each year, 
you'll realize what a great part coal plays in our American 
way of life. 
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Q One of the biggest and most vital moving jobs in the nation 
is the shipment of coal from mines to market. Check the three 
means of transportation most important to coal. 





A Railroads, waterways, and trucks are coal’s big carriers. 
The only time airplanes carried coal in quantity was during 
the “Berlin Air Lift” when more than two-thirds of all the 
tonnage flown to Berlin was coal. In America, coal accounts 
for over 24% of the total tonnage hauled by Class I railroads. 


Q Here’s a “true-false” 
question on home heating. 

You can have coal heat 
in your home all year long 
without ever touching a 
shovel. 


(1 TRUE 0 FALSE 





A Absolutely true! Modern coal stokers feed coal directly 
from the bin to the furnace, and even remove ashes automatic- 
ally. Coal continues to be the source of the most even and 
healthful heat known. 


Free Booklet f 






These questions and 

answers are only four of many in our 

fascinating new booklet—“King Coal Quiz.” It’s in- 

teresting and it’s fun. You and your pupils will enjoy 
it together. Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 
320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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BETTER BEHAVIOR 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


South Pasadena 
teacher tells how she 
benefits from articles 
by world’s prominent 
educators. 


"I'm helped a great deal with everyday 
classroom problems by reading the ar- 
ticles by prominent educators which 
appear in the education pages of The 
Christian Science Monitor," writes Miss 
Patricia Wiggins of South Pasadena’s 
Lincoln School. 


"One article told how you can use 
honest praise to encourage youngsters 
to get along more harmoniously with 
both the class and the teacher. | ap- 
plied this principle to a situation in my 
class, and soon everyone noticed how 
much happier and well-behaved one 
little ‘'trouble-maker’ had become! Once 
again | could thank The Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Valuable for Current Events 


For current events, we study this 
newspaper regularly. It's an invaluable 
aid in all our school subjects. And each 
time the bulletin board is changed, up 
goes another of its descriptive articles 
or pictures." 


Keeping Up Professionally 


Teachers and students in 3000 schools 
and colleges read The Christian Science 
Monitor, and benefit from its special 
features, reviews, editorials and timely 
articles on all subjects vital to class- 
room studies. Its thorough behind-the- 
headlines reporting saves hours of re- 
search for source material. 


This international daily also keeps you 
up-to-date on national and_ interna- 
tional news through its world-wide 
news-gathering sources. You'll always 
be exceptionally well informed by read- 
ing The Christian Science Monitor, 


There's a Special Rate for You! 


A handy way to order your subscrip- 
tion, at a special rate for school teach- 
ers, is to mail the coupon below. It 
saves you four dollars! 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine-month 
subscription to the Christian Science 
Monitor at the special school rate. 
(You save $4.00) 


Name ......... 
School.......... 
Position. 
City... 


Street... CTAJ-1-3 


tion” as our friend chose to call his 
offerings to the various grades. 


Hush-hush remarks of worried or 
guilty consciences could be heard from 
young male throats during these 
dramatic-suspense moments on Friday 
p.m.’s. 

“Say, Ted, you should have been 
more careful about that soap you used 
Tuesday, remember? What do you 
want to do — spoil our record?” 

Or, “Wonder who wrote on the 
wall? If we can find him, we'll push 
him around alright! Just think if our 
friend got an idea it was one of our 
room that wrote that stuff on the 
wall!” 


Gradually — ever so gradually — 
the attitude of “Doing good to get a 


reward” crystallized into a real appre. 
ciation of nice, decent, clean wash, 
rooms. 


Is there a fear that former Nauseat- 
ing conditions will return? 


No, there is no such fear, for the 
boys are now their own judges and 
jurors, and when that self disciplining 
steps into group psychology, the situa. 
tion is under control. 

We, who have seen this almog. 
miracle performed, desire to share with 
any or all confronted with a similar 
situation. Of course, we can't share 
our Mr. Friend, which is just too bad. 
He not only gets good ideas, but algo 
has the patience and perseverance to 
carry such “a honey” of an idea as this 
one to a successful outcome. 


i 


“With, Whalice “Joh isa : 


AN EIGHTH GRADE BECOMES A WORLD ASSEMBLY 


By Mrs. Jane R. Combs, Teacher, 8th Grade, Central School, 


San Carlos, San Mateo County 


R. PRESIDENT and members 
of the United Nations Assem- 
bly, I would like to suggest 


that the problem of the future gov- 
erning of Korea be turned over for 


study in a special committee.” 


This was part of the answer to the 
query of an 8th grade student in the 
San Carlos Elementary School: Why 
are U. S. troops fighting under the 
UN Flag in Korea? The more com- 
plete answer was found as 28 students 
became representatives of UN mem- 
ber nations, scattered throughout the 


world. The history, geography, culture 
and social standards of each nation 
were discovered by research, letters to 
UN headquarters in New York. There 
followed extensive written reports. 


Culmination of the project came 
when the delegates met in a series of 
mock UN General Assembly sessions. 
Insofar as possible, personalities were 
adopted by the student-representatives. 
“President Entizam” opened the ses 
sions with silent prayer so each dele: 
gate could pray in his own manner. 
“Trygve Lie” was on the rostrum 


Here is our 8th Grade UN General Assembly in Action 
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The lesson that comes in the weekly groceries 


Here, with the help of a willing parent, a very interesting lesson 
in nutrition is going on. . . and nutrition lessons studied in school 
are being applied to real life. After working with Mother in 
planning the menus and buying the groceries, Jimmy and Sue are 
seeing for themselves how foods from each of the Basic 7 groups 
make up the family fare. 


Once parents realize how important health and nutrition teach- 
ing is to their children’s well-being, they are eager to help, and 
this home-front approach gets results. Parents report that children 
improve markedly in their eating habits when they can actually 
take part in family food buying and meal planning. 


There are various ways of enlisting parent cooperation in school 
nutrition and health education projects—among them special 
“Parent Days,” helpful printed materials, and adult nu- 
trition courses. If you have a particularly effective way 
of your own you’d like to share with other teachers, 
or if you’d like information on other phases of 
nutrition and health studies, write to the Education 
Section, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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A Few Ways in which Parents 
can cooperate in a Health and 
Nutrition Program: 


@ Checking daily menus with the Basic 
7 Food Groups chart 


@ Considering the school lunch in plan- 
ning home menus 


e@ Cooperating in the school lunch 
program 


e Encouraging children to prepare 
simple foods at home 
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THE Nw 


mee tC REA-DERS 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


A. Sterl Artley 
Marion Monroe 


William S. Gray 
May Hill Arbuthnot 
Lillian Gray 


New Contributions 


for a New Decade 


First-grade materials ready now. Watch for 


new helpat the pre-reading level 


new stimulation and training for 
thoughtful reading and remem- 
bering 

new aids for the slow-learning 
child 


a newcomer to the Curriculum 
Foundation Series: The Basic 
Language Program, correlating 
instruction in talking, spelling, 
and writing with The New Basic 
Reading Program, making avail- 
able for the first time a com- 









































a new program in literature, 


pletely integrated Language 
especially poetry 


Arts Curriculum. 


Further information on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 New York 10 


186 Waverly Drive 533 Mission Street 
Pasadena 2, California San Francisco 5, California 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


SIX WEEKS SESSION - - June 25 to August 3 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION - August 6 to August 31 
@ Special rates for teachers in active service 
@ Living accommodations available on and near the campus 
@ Organized social and recreational program 






















Students will find numerous offerings in the 
Graduate School; in the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences; in the Schools of Archi- 
tecture, Commerce, Engineering, Music, 
Pharmacy, Education, Journalism, Library 
Science, Public Administration, Religion and 
Social Work; and in the departments of 
Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
Radio, Television, and Cinema. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are offered in 
the fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio-Visual 
Education, Speech Correction, School 
Administration, Counseling and Guidance, 
Intercultural Education. Workshops in Com- 
munications, Teaching of Sciences, and of 
Geography. 


Write to Summer Session Director for Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 








“Dr. Ralph Bunch” reported on gy¢. 
cessful negotiations for peace in Israel 
“Jacob Malik” spoke feelingly of how 
he had been forced to use the Veto 


repeatedly “to safeguard the interests 
of my country.” 


The pros and cons on the recogni 
tion of Red China were brought oy 
for discussion, but it was the debate 
on the Korean problem that sent the 
Russian delegation stalking in silent 
protest from the room. “Mr. Rau” of 
India offered to serve as mediator ip 
peace negotiations. The representative 
from Jugoslavia abstained from Voting 
to maintain neutrality. 


Annual reports were made by 
many of the alphabetical agencies; 
UNESCO, FAO, WHO, UNICER 
ILO, .ECE, ECA, as well as by the 
commissions on Atomic Energy, Geno. 
cide, and Human Rights. Each dele 
gate had the floor at least once, if not 
several times. 


To lighten the solemnity of the 
occasion, the Assembly joined in the 
singing of the national anthems of the 
Big Five. “Warren Austin” was host 
one evening at a UN Fiesta, as cos. 
tumed delegates of 28 nations joined 
together in folk dances of European 
origin. Refreshments were made from 
South American products. “Diplo 
mats” reverted to the happy-go-lucky 
behavior that should be the heritage 
of children throughout the world. 


HE youngsters had very much lived 

the parts they had been playing. 
They had pestered their dads and 
mothers for newspaper clippings, and 
had demanded priority for news on 
the radio. The UN, its ideals and 
goals, had become a living entity for 
these future world citizens. Each is 
now alerted to the destiny of democ- 
racy, and each feels, in the words of 
Lincoln, “malice toward none, with 
charity for all, and firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the 
right.” 


Studying Is Fun 
(Continued from Page 14) 


is part of the class in nature activi 
ties. In it the camper does many things 
to improve himself as a youth leader. 
He learns to make simple things that 
can be duplicated in a school-room or 
constructed out-of-doors in a youth 
camp; he learns many crafts, tech 
niques, and elementary experiments 
that are immediately applicable to 
teaching or camping experience. 


But the activity around Audubon 
camp is not all work and no play. 
Much of it is purely recreational. 
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Sometimes the campers go to historic 
Donner Lake for an afternoon swim 
in the clear, invigorating water. This 
beautiful lake, within a few minutes 
drive from camp, is well known as a 
vacation resort. Another popular sport 
is horseback riding; there are stables 
not far from camp. Often on the 
week-end campers take all-day rides 
into the high country above timber- 
line, where the alpine flowers are at 
their best in the late summer. 


On each Sunday in the middle of 
each session there is an all-day boat 
trip around beautiful Lake Tahoe. The 
instructor takes every opportunity to 
point out places of historic or geologic 
interest. 


In each session is an elective after- 
noon when the camper may choose 
one of a number of activities under 
the guidance of a staff member. The 
hike to timber line or to the top of 
Mt. Lincoln attracts many. From these 
high places the view of the Sierra is 
magnificent, and the hiker feels amply 
rewarded for his efforts. Along the 
trails beautiful gardens of wild flowers 
bloom in close proximity to the snow- 
banks that last all through the summer. 
The historic Emigrant trail passes 
within a few hundred feet of the camp 
itself, and campers frequently visit the 
old camp sites. After a hike the 
campers return to an evening of group 
singing, a camp fire, games, or square 
dancing. 


Good work requires good food, and 
the camper is served plenty of the best 
food prepared by cooks who take pride 
in their work. 


LJKE the group on the porch, the 

average camper leaves Audubon 
camp with regret, but happy in the 
knowledge of two weeks well spent. 
To him the High Sierra is more than 
memories. To him these magnificent 
mountains represent soil, forests, fish, 
wildlife, recreation, and water — all of 
which must be wisely used to make a 
better America today and tomorrow. 
Visit an Audubon camp next summer 
and see what fun it is to learn. 





OAKLAND SCHOOL CHANGES 


[PN addition to the list of administrative 
appointments and transfers in the Oak- 
land schools, as published in this magazine, 
February 1951, page 26, the following 3 
additional changes have been received. 
Mrs, Myrtle R. Wilson is assigned from prin- 


cipal at Grant School inci ° 
Siehis Scheok chool to principal at Redwood 


William A. Connolly is assigned from princi- 
pal at Redwood Heights School to principal at 
Emerson School. Dr. Eugene Hilton is retiring 
from the teaching field and going into mission- 
ary service in England. 


Robert E. Taylor, who has been teaching at 


—_ -. is assigned as acting principal of 
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é EDUCATION RECREATION 

Elementary and secondary Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier 
Graduate study Camp in College Cabins 

Arts and Sciences Cruise on Puget Sound 

Conferences: nationally known leaders Enjoy Salmon Bakes 

Modern laboratory school Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive 
Adequate housing — new residence. hall View Deception Pass 

New arts and auditorium-music buildings Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 


Degrees: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. 


Two Terms: June 18 to July 18 
July 19 to August 17 


Address Registrar 


Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham, Washington 


CAuthoritative 


nivale pamphlets 


@ |. MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM—How would you help 
a child like this? For teachers. 15 cenis. 


@ 2. THE TEACHER’S ROLE IN MENTAL HYGIENE. Herman M. Jahr 
and Fred V. Hein. 15 cents. 


@ 3. HEALTH APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 








15 cents. 








@ 4. SAFEGUARDING THE TAKE-OFF TO SCHOOL. Gaylord W. 
Graves. 15 cents. 

@ 5. ARE COMIC BOOKS A MENACE? Thomas and Lois Hoult. 
15 cents. 






@ 6. UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT. Smiley Blanton. 
15 cents. 
@ 7. NOT JUST EXERCISE. Fred V. Hein. 15 cents. 








@ 8. JOHNNY MAKES THE TEAM. Fred V. Hein. 15 cents. 





@ 9. ANSWERS TO PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUA- 
TION. Margaret Bell. 15 cents. 


@ 10. SEX EDUCATION FOR THE TEN YEAR OLD. A guide 
for parents and teachers. Harold E. Jones and Katherine 


Read. 15 cents. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT APPLICABLE TO ALL ORDERS 
QUANTITY PRICES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 
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The Second Century 
(Continued from Page 12) 


have occurred particularly in Eden 
and Washington Townships, which 
include in general, Hayward, San 
Lorenzo, Castro Valley, Centerville 
and their environs. Local contractors 
speak in terms of constructing thou- 
sands of homes in single tracts. Ten 
years ago we would have called it 
fantastic. As we face our second cen- 





tury, we gear our educational speed to 
these colossal specifications. 


The building program of the Ala- 
meda County Schools is only one of 
several goals for the beginning of the 
second century. We are integrating 
the State Framework for Public Edu- 
cation to the curriculum of the 
Alameda County schools. In this 
regard we are fortunate in having 
two members of our county staff, 
Mrs. Ethel S. Ward, assistant super- 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will'find interesting and helpful 




































1587-Wm. Shakespeare 
was living 






1620-Pilgrims land 
at Plymouth 






1776-Declaration of 
Independence 


1807-1st Steamboat 
regular service 


1861-Abraham Lincoln 
was President _. 


1917-U.S. entered 
World War | 


1950-Tree harvested 














PHOTO by courtesy 
of EpwarpD HINES 
LUMBER Co., 

Chicago. 





The mighty Douglas fir in the above 
photograph was 363 years old when 
cut down last year. Its rings record its 
age as is the way with trees. 


In our Pacific Northwest you can see 
forests of these giant fir trees 300 to 
500 years old. The oldest on record, 
1400 years. 


America also has fabulous sequoias 
between 3000 and 4000 years old, 
that were “young in King Solomon’s 
time”; old gnarled cypress trees esti- 
mated to be 1300 years old. Oaks and 
elms can bring history closer, too. 


Millions of busy people daily enjoy _ 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM for the fine little lift a 
it gives. Try it yourself after a heavy day. See how the 
bit of sweet and pleasant chewing help brighten things. 


Wee 


Hitching Your Histor 


Here’s real link to Past—tree alive in Shakespeare’s time, still living, 1950 


y Lessons to a Tree 





If further interested, Tree-Ring Society at 
Univ. of Arizona, has 18 page pamphlet 
DATING PREHISTORIC RUINS BY TREE-RINGS, 
illus. 35¢—; Univ. of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5, has thrilling illus. 49 page booklet 
TREES OF MT. RAINIER NAT’L PARK 75¢—; 
Calaveras Grove Assoc., Stockton, Cal. has 
STORY OF CAL, BIG TREES, 44 exciting pages, 
illus. $1—; Am. Forestry Assoc. 919 17th St. 
N. W. Wash. D. C. has 111 page illus. spiral 
bound TREES EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
KNOW (trees by age, historic people, events, 
fascinating facts) 50¢— ; Supt. Doc., Wash., 
D. C. has 52 page reprint TO KNOW the 
TREES (165 varieties)—and 36 page THE 
GIANT SEQUOIAS of Cal.—both illus., 15¢ ea. 
Western Pine Assoc., Portland, Ore., has free 
list of 74 folders, booklets, teaching aids. 


a 
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intendent, and Donald L. Har 
coordinator and director of ing 
tion for Alameda County Schock 2 
members of the California Framewer 
Committee. wT 


We wish to see a centralized store 
house of professional leadership 4 
State, County, or larger district Units 
to insure superior programs of in § 
service training of teachers, materials 
of instruction, and supervision, 


To facilitate progress and to meg 
the need for equal opportunities we | 
favor increased State aid. 


We anticipate the day when th 
emergency pressure lifts, so that sele. 
tion of only highly-trained teachers jg 
possible. Meantime, however, we ar 
cooperating closely with the teacher. 
training institutions. We are diligently 
fighting for higher salaries for teachers 
both to attract the best material fo, 
the training colleges and to keep the 
present teachers from leaving th 
profession. 


Equal Opportunities 


A wide-range program is equalizing 
educational opportunities for all chil 
dren in Alameda County’s rural and 
suburban schools. Knowing that almost | 
half of the students in California 
originally attend such schools, and that 
more than half of the children wil 
some day reside in metropolitan areas, 
we are trying to offer them an equi 
chance in life with their city brother | 
and sisters. In Alameda County what | 
were once cow pastures and tomato | 
patches are fast becoming suburban | 
communities, so that the ratio will bk 
even higher. i 


Near to our hearts is the hope a 
educational television will become 3 

reality to America’s schools. We ate | 
convinced that television is the greates | 
single instructional aid in history. One | 
of its strong points is that it combines | 
learning by sight, sound, and partici: | 
pation on the part of the pupil. No| 
other teaching device combines all of | 
these facilities in such an ideal propor | 
tion. From kindergarten through adul 

courses television offers educators an 
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enormous potentiality, which we in} 


Alameda County hope to employ in 
our schools as soon as possible. 


ITH the dark clouds of the prev! 


ent military crisis hovering ove} 


the world, young people need an evet| 


greater educational bulwark than ever} 


before. Alameda County schools have 


girded themselves to meet this demand. | 
As we enter a second century of serv f 
ice to the youth of this area, we realizt/ 
that what sufficed in the past is only) 
the foundation upon which the educ} 
tional structure of the future must bf 


built. 
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Child Personality 
(Continued from Page 13) 


a psychiatrist. She’s just being normal, 
and I'm the one who must relax! 
Teachers had helped her to that deci- 
sion, had interpreted to her the natural 
rebellions of the adolescent, and reas- 
sured her as only they could. 

This task of providing personality 
insurance is not a small one. It is 
concerned with the major health prob- 
lem in America today. Mental illness, 
less understood than any other illness, 
is responsible for the overcrowding of 
hospitals and institutions throughout 
our state and nation. More than 
half of all the hospital beds in the 
United States are occupied by men- 
tally ill persons. It has been estimated 
that out of every one hundred school 
children, four or five will eventually 
be inmates of a mental hospital; four 
or five will suffer from some mental 
illness needing special treatment if not 
hospital care. Another one or two 
will commit some serious crime or 
delinquency; three or four will be so 
handicapped in personality adjustment 
that they will not be able to develop 
reasonably acceptable citizenship. 

This midcentury year should be a 
turning point in the history of the 
mental hygiene movement. More than 
5,000 of our specially trained profes- 
sional people and leading citizens from 
every part of the nation and its terri- 
tories met at the fifth White House 
Conference, and it was magnificently 
prepared for by citizens in every state. 
From its findings we should all take 
new inspiration, for we have new 
guideposts to the development of a 
healthy personality. We have the 
wisdom of years summarized for our 
study. 


OGETHER parents and teachers in 

California can develop a program 
which will help every child in our 
state to reach the goals set by Oscar 
Ewing, Federal Security Director, as 
he opened the conference and de- 
scribed the mentally health person as: 


“One who is free to operate at 
somewhere near top mental and 
physical capacity — whatever 
‘top’ may be for him as an indi- 
vidual. 

One to whom fear is a healthy 
danger signal, not a nightmare. 

One who can accept with re- 
Spect and equity those who dif- 
fer from him in capacity, in 
achievement, in custom, or in 
faith. 

One who would choose the 
ways of peace — yet, in time of 
decision, can stand against all 


odds for what he believes is 
right.” 
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Audubon Camp of California conductea by he 


National Audubon Society 


You'll like it because you may get college credit. 

All campers desiring this may register with Sac- 
ramento State College for two units of upper division 
credit, which are transferable to most other institutions. 
For reservations and illustrated folders, write to 


Mrs. Ethel E. Richardson 


887 INDIAN ROCK AVENUE 








BERKELEY 7, CALIFORNIA 


RCA’s new 400 Junior 


Fightweight (Complete Single-Case Portable) 


l6mm Sound Movie Projector 


The new “400” Junior has all the features 
you have looked for in a 16mm sound pro- 
jector. It is compact and portable. Speaker 
in lift-off cover, projector, and connecting 







EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


cables are all contained in an attractively fin- 
ished lightweight, single-case unit. 


Easy and quick to set up. So simple to 
thread, even a child can do it. Pictures at their 
best in brilliance and contrast. Sound repro- 
duced with dramatic realism and full tonal 
range. Meets every requirement of fully pro- 
fessional qualit}. Priced within limited budget 
requirements of schools, 


"So light in weight a 
school girl can pick it up 
to place on a table. 


Mail Coupon for complete information. 


Please send me information on RCA’s new 
“400” Junior 16mm Sound Projector. 


Name 
School 
Street 


a 
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how much does a 


HAWAIIAN vacation really cost? 






on UNITED AIR LINES, round trip is 


only $288; and ‘‘packaged’’ vacations 
cost as little as $322°! 


Yes, the vacation you've always wanted is now within reach; a glori- 
ous stay in Hawaii costs only a little more than you'd normally spend. 
United's “‘packaged”’ Hawaiian Vacations last from 10 to 23 days, 
and some include visits to the outer islands as well as Honolulu. 






































And while you're there, you may want to further your teaching 
career and work for an increased income by taking courses at the 
U. of Hawaii in Honolulu. Surprisingly economical living accommoda- 
tions are available. So start planning now to spend this coming sum- 
mer in fabulous Hawaii, where you can enjoy a wonderful vacation 
and earn teaching credits at the same time, at low cost! 
































For further information call at your nearest United office, or write: 


UNITED AIR LINES 
Los Angeles: Sixth & Olive Sts. Call MAdison 6-6311. 


* 
San Francisco: On Union Square at 400 Post St. or 
UNITED Palace Hotel. Call YUkon 6-0818 or an authorized 
travel agent. 
































epee: *From Los Angeles or San Francisco, plus federal tax. 




















Audubon Camp of California conducted by he 


National Audubon Society 


You'll like it because the two-week course offers a wealth 

of practical aids to teachers, leaders of Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers, Recreation 
leaders and others with a professional or hobby interest in nature- 
study and conservation, for their own programs. For reservations 
and illustrated folders, write to 


Mrs. Ethel E. Richardson 
887 INDIAN ROCK AVENUE BERKELEY 7, CALIFORNIA 









Capitals of California, compiled and 
written by students of C. K. McClatchy 
Senior High School, Sacramento (§, 4 
Pepper, principal), the 11th volume in the 
series issued by The Nugget Press of that 
school, is the 3rd and last in the Current 
series commemorating California's }-ye, 
centennial. This fine booklet of 50 Dages js 
well printed, illustrated, and attractively 
bound. Like its predecessors, it is a rej 
credit to the school and a valuable historic, 
work. 


Little Games and Parties by Margare 
Powers is a charming illustrated book t 
be read to little children; price $2.75, |, | 
pictorial form, it gives complete directions 
for many games and parties for small fol 
The author, a mother and elementary school 
teacher, also wrote A Book of Little Crafs 
and The Party Table; publishers of the 3 
books are Chas. A. Bennett Co., 237 North | 
Monroe Street, Peoria 3, Illinois. 


The 1950 Yearbook of the Education 
Press Association of America lists in 44 
classifications 807 educational periodicals 
and is useful to people who want to read 
and write in the field of education. It 
includes also lists of educational periodical 
in other countries around the world. Price 


$1 per copy, from Educational Press Asso 
ciation of America, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


NW, Washington 6, DC. 


TWO NEW FILMS 


These films are 16 mm sound, black-and § 


white, “‘classroom-tested,” and may be ob 


tained from local distributors. For thos 
you are unable to locate, write to this 7 
magazine and your letter will be forwarded 


to the producer. 


The Fun of Making Friends. 10 min. 
color also; Coronet Films. When a feller f 


needs a friend at 8, 9, or 10, he sometimes 
wonders what to do. Joey, in this film, 
gives pointers to start the fun. Joey spell 
four secrets of making friends with his 
printing set, then follows them to new diy 
coveries. Good questions lead the audience 
to creative thought. Ideas and attitudes art 
basic for friends of all ages, but the situs 


tions and the vocabulary are for elementary F 


school children. 


Painting (series of 3 films), Youn > 
America Films: — Learning to Use You f 
Brush (10 min.), in this series for begin 
ners of any age, shows how to hold and ut § 
a brush in practice strokes, and in combine : 


tions of strokes to make pictures. Learning 
to Mix Colors (5 min., color) demonstrates 
and defines as it shows secondary color 


made from primaries, and how varied pro § 


portions make different tones. Painting 
Solid Forms (10 min.), using opaque colots, 
explains that highlights help give depth to 
flat shapes. 


CTA Journal, March 195! 
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ial studies bibliographies to en- 
swe 4. supplement the California state 
framework have been compiled by the 
Elementary and Junior High School Com- 
mittees of the Northern Section of the 
School Library Association of California, — 
Library Books for Social Studies, Grades 
1-6; and Library Enrichment Materials for 
nth and 8th Grades Social Studies. These 
lists are available for 50 cents each from 
Miss Kara Witcher, 1071 Lombard Street, 


San Francisco 9. 


Oakland Public Schools have issued a 
special edition of the valuable visual hand- 
book “Setting Up Your Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Program” published by Stanford 
University Press. Originally prepared at 
the request of the California Secondary 
School Principals Association, this compre- 
hensive illustrated guide is distributed by 
Stanford University Press, which is pre- 
pared to supply specially-imprinted editions 
similar to the Oakland manual. 


America Reads is the title of the new 
Scott, Foresman fine series of anthologies 
for high schools, to help boys and girls 
understand, enjoy, and use literature. Book 
1 (grade 9) is entitled Good Times Through 
Literature; price $3.20. Guidbook is free 
on introductory orders; the accompanying 
workbook entitled Think-It-Through, — 
pupils edition and teachers edition — each 
64c. Address Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany for descriptive leaflet at 533 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 5, or 186 West Wav- 
erly Drive, Pasadena 2. 


Pleasure Reading Series, published by 
The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois, a 
set of 3 books, part of the nationally. fa- 
mous Dolch materials for the better teach- 
ing of reading, provides easy, interesting 
reading and presents the famous stories 
with which each generation should be fa- 
miliar. Skilled writers for children here 
tell the famous stories of the past, — (1) 
Bible Stories (2) Fairy Stories (3) Fa- 
mous Stories, tales from Arabian Nights 
and old Greek Stories. Complete set $5: 
single copies of any title, $2. 


A BOOK — AND BOOKS 
By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


ARTNERS: the United Nations and 

Youth, by Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen 
Ferris. This epoch-making book, written 
for young people, should appeal to every- 
one. It is a clear and illuminating account 
of what the United Nations are doing and 
what their objectives are. To the helpless 
and undernourished on three continents the 
UNICEF (United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund) has brought 
food and clothing and help and hope. 
They ask only two things of the people to 
whom they go: that the government shall 
supply a sum equal to the one they spend, 
and that the people shall invite them. They 
never go uninvited. With the help of 
WHO (World Health Organization) health 
and sanitation are also brought in. The 
book is attractively illustrated with photo- 
graphs of real groups. Doubleday; $3. 


Ali of Baku, by Judith Shouisky and 
Ruth T. McGibeny. Ali, a boy of Azer- 
baijan, leaves home to go to the home of 
his aunt in Baku, when his parents both die. 

e hopes to become a doctor and cure 
people. His aunt’s husband takes his 
clothes away, dresses him in rags, and sends 
him to beg in the streets. He beats him 
when Ali tries to refuse. This is a story 
of the conflict between Mohammedans and 

truss (Russians). It gives a clear picture 
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It’s ““O.K.”’ for girls to play basketball 
on “‘those days”’ 


FALSE: As a teacher, you know thrt 
basketball is one of the more strenuous 
sports a girl should “by-pass” during 
her menstrual period. 

But it’s surprising how many young- 
sters don’t know where to draw the line 
on their activities at “that time of the 
month” because they have been mis- 
informed— or perhaps un-informed— 
about the subject of menstruation. 

To help these girls—and all girls— 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
booklet on“‘Growing Up and Liking It.” 

Full of sensible advice and attrac- 
tive illustrations, this 29-page booklet 
explains “growing up” in a simple, 
friendly way—but so accurately that 
it’s been approved by doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
size are so important in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
three sizes—now ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape box.) 


Mail coupon below for as many free 
copies as you wish! 


New educational portfolio 
for teachers 


As an additional teaching aid, Modess 
will send you, free, a complete Educa- 
tional Portfolio. It contains a teaching 
guide, large anatomical chart, two 
booklets about menstruation and cards 
for re-ordering any of the material. 
Just check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


ee 





City. 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It”; 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-3, Milltown, N. J. 
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of a type of life of which we know very 
little. Crowell; $2.50. 


Wild Animals of the Southwest, by 
George Cory Franklin. Wild life stories 
by a well-known and well-loved writer. 
Good reading. Houghton Mifflin; $2.50. 


One-Horse Farm, by Robert Tristram 
Coffin. No one better than this author can 
turn the homely details of everyday life 
into pungent poetry. Macmillan; $2.50. 


The Mudhen and the Walrus, by Merritt 
Parmelze Allen. A rollicking tale of school- 
boy life by a well-liked writer who usually 
writes biography. Longmans; $2.50. 


Kit Carson, by Sanford Tousey. A well- 
told and thrilling story of the Western 
Scout who made history. Full of the ad- 


venture young readers love. Whitman: 
$1.50. 


THE PROSE AND POETRY 
ELECTIVE UNITS 


Myths and Legends, 
Separate Novels, 


SHAKESPEAREAN PLAYS 





0S ta 
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How Your Body Works, by Herman and 
Nina Schneider; illustrated. “There are 
wonderful machines like radio and tele- 
vision . . . but no machine is as wonderful 
as your own body.” A dozen experiments. 
Admirably done. William R. Scott; $1.50. 


Picture Book of Florida. The author, 
Bernadine Bailey, has written eight of the 
thirty-two Pictured Geographies. Pictures 
by Kurt Wiese (in color). Albert Whit- 
man; $1. 


Farmer Giles of Ham, by J. R. R. Tol- 
kien; illustrated. ““Here is a beguiling and 
comical tale” in which a doughty farmer of 
early England outwits the King and all his 
lords, tames a Dragon and becomes a sort 


of king himself. Houghton, Mifflin; $2. 


Book of Horses and Their Pictures, by 
Eleanor F. Pease; pictures by J. L. Cannon. 
A book full of attraction for junior high 
readers, and down. Eight interesting stories. 
Pictures in full color by an artist to whom 
horses are a hobby. Excellent for young 
artists who draw horses. Albert Whitman: 
$1.50. 


For Younger Readers 


Four Farthings and a Thimble, by Mar- 
garet J. Baker; illustrated by Decie Merwin. 


‘It’s News to Me” 


— announcements by manufacturers 

of new products are of professional inter- 
est to educators. If unable to find these 
items locally, write to this magazine and 
your letter will be forwarded to the manu- 
facturer. 


The Conference Teaching Desk features 
a curved, overhanging surface measuring 
30” x 50”, around which 3 or 4 students, 
parents or administrators may be comfort- 
ably seated. Among the teacher-tested 
features are: two-drawers for personal 
effects; a deep-drawer for teaching mate- 
rials; and a bottom panel to keep dust out 
of the drawer case. 


Paper-Mate Pen is on the market with a 
chemical discovery that ends ink stains. It 
cannot smear, blot or transfer. The ink 
dries immediately on contact with air; is 
permanent for records. Will write four 
months of everyday use; refills are easy to 
insert. 


“Minimum Essentials of English Gram- 
mar” chart was developed by an English 
teacher to make English easier to teach. 
The author has composed on one sheet all 
the elements of grammar, together with an 
example of each. The student may place 
this sheet in his binder and use it quickly 
and effectively for reference, and as a sup- 
plement to any text. 


Ceramic Kit contains everything the be- 
ginner needs for creating and glaze decorat- 
ing lasting ceramic objects such as bowls, 
ash trays, vases, figurines, right in the 
kitchen. Kit contains 4 lb. package clay, 
modeling tools, 8 glaze colors, 2 brushes 
and a fully-illustrated instruction book. 


Three new safety advancements intro- 
duce the 1951 Trip-L-Safe Pioneer school 
coaches. They are super-guard frame, Safe- 
T-Shield paneling and Unibilt body. There 
is more length, width, and head room in 
the new models, plus numerous refinements 
in styling and interior appointments. 





A charming little English story ip whi 
three children who live in a third-story 4, 
placarded on every floor, “No animals 
lowed,” find themselves, unexpectedly the 
owners of three adorable dogs and a hinees 
What develops from their need for a a 
try home makes a delightful story, kal 
mans; $2.50. . 





Roses for Bonny-Belle, by Martha Gwin, | 
Kiser. A delightful bit of a story which 
little girls will take to their hearts. Bonny, 
Belle and her aunt Puggy and even he, 
Uncle Puggy are the kind of people wh 
live. Random House; $2. 


At the Palace Gates, by Helen Parish 
received the medal for juvenile books of | 
1950 from the Commonwealth Club of Caj. 
fornia; it was reviewed in this magazine jy | 
the issue of November 1949. 









Prepared by the members 
of a committee of the 
CALIFORNIA 

SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 
ASSOCIATION 

























under the editorship of 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


THE 
YOUNG CHILD 


Published February 1951 
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Gumwinc THE Younc Cup is the 
result of widespread professional 
study of the characteristics of early 
child growth and development, the 
place of the young child in American 
society, the experiences provided by 
home, school, and community, and 
the responsibility of the home and 
school in guiding the young child 
toward successful personal and social 
adjustment. 


ITT eT 


General courses in early childhood 
education, courses in child develop- 
ment, nursery school education, and 
kindergarten-primary school educa- 
tion will find this volume valuable 
as a basic text or as reference ma- 
terial. 
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D. C. HEATH AND 
COMPANY 


182 Second Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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nce T. Dobyns, teacher, George 
mania High School, Los Angeles, has 
a noteworthy attendance record of 27 years 
of teaching in which he has not once been 
absent nor tardy. A graduate of both 
UCLA and USC, he has taught in the Los 
Angeles city schools for 27 years, first at 
San Pedro High School and for the last 20 
years at George Washington High School. 
— Harrier C. Robbins, vice-principal, 
George Washington High School, Los 


Angeles. 


Dr. Arthur S. Gist is now Director of 
Instruction in Golden Gate College, San 
Francisco. according to an announcement 
by President Nagel T. Miner. 

Dr. Gist retired from the presidency of 
Humboldt State College, Arcata, on July 




























Intellectual Adventure 


In a Congenial Environment 


MILLS COLLEGE 


1951 SUMMER SESSION 


25 June - 3 August 


(For Men and Women: 
Resident and Non-Resident) . 


Program 


Child Development 

Creative Arts 

Dance 

Education 

La Maison Francaise 

Music 

Recreational Therapy 
Volunteer Community Services 


Workshops and 
Small, Co-educational Classes 
Credential Courses for Teachers 





Distinguished Faculty, including 
Darius Milhaud, William Gaw, 
Egon Petri, Hungarian Quartet 


Swimming, Riding, Hiking, Tennis 


For Free Illustrated Bulletin, Write: 
Director, Summer Session 
MILLS COLLEGE 
Oakland 13, California 
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1, 1950, after 20 years of service in that 


position. (See the May 1950 issue of this 
magazine for portrait and _ biographic 
sketch.) 


SCHOOL NUTRITION 


A‘ a recent meeting of the Study Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and School Lunch, 
of the State Joint Health Committee, it was 
decided to publicize the 13 important rec- 
ommendations on school nutrition. These 
have been approved by Dr. Roy E. Simpson, 
Director, State Department of Education, 
and Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, Director, 
State Department of Public Health. 


The recommendations were prepared by 
a study committee on nutrition and school 
lunch; the subcommittee included elemen- 
tary and secondary principals and superin- 
tendents, a lunch program supervisor, and 
representatives of the State Department of 
Education, State Department of Public 
Health, California Association of Student 
Councils, California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and California Association of 
Public School Business Officials. 


Space limitations prohibit publication of 
the recommendations here. Mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by addressing the 
State Department of Education, School 
Lunch Program, Sacramento. — Ruth E. 
Walker, Oakland. 


School Housing, a news-letter for admin- 
istrators. With the announced objective of 
doing something constructive toward more 
and better housing for the educational 
activities of the Bay area, School Housing, 
a news-letter for school administrators, is 
being distributed to about 350 school admin- 
istrators in 15 Central California counties. 


Authors of the news-letter are Dr. Alfred 
Christensen and Clarence W. Hickok, plan- 
ning consultants for Falk €& Booth, San 
Francisco specialists in school design. Dr. 
Christensen is a graduate of the University 
of California and a holder of the Ph.D. 
degree in education from Northwestern 
University. He has been a teacher and 
administrator in California schools since 
1925. He spent nearly four years on active 
duty as a naval officer and since 1945 has 
been engaged in his present work as educa- 
tional adviser to a firm of school architects. 


Mr. Hickok is also an experienced Cali- 
fornia school man, having been coordinator 
of part-time cooperative education, director 
of the community forum and teacher in 
Lindsay High School for 15 years. He served 
as instructor in aerial navigation in the Air 
Force for six years. Since 1946 he has been 
engaged in educational planning. He is an 
honor graduate of Oregon State College 
and has done graduate work at the Univer- 
sities of California, Oregon, and Colorado. 


School administrators and others inter- 
ested in school-housing who wish to be 
placed on the mailing list may receive the 
news-letter by, addressing the authors at 
Falk & Booth, 9 Main Street, San Francisco. 


Trinity Center, Now and Then is a valu- 
able and praiseworthy history book pro- 
duced as a school project by the Trinity 
Center Elementary School, — one teacher 
(Paris B. Simmons Jr.) and an average daily 
attendance of 24 pupils. The school trustees 
underwrote the project and hold the copy- 
right. The 64-page book includes 18 
photographs of historic scenes and person- 
alities; price $1.50 plus postage COD. 
Address Board of Trustees, Trinity Center 
Elementary School, Trinity Center. 


The Marshall Plan: A Work Kit for 
Organizations and Speakers, recently issued 
by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, is being distributed by the NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations to its 
advisory members and sponsors of high 
school international relations clubs through- 
out the country. 


CRAVOLA 


Classtoom 
Ed 





KEY TAGS-—tTrace cookie cutters 


on heavy white cardboard. Cut out, 
punch a hole, and decorate or letter 
with “Crayola” to indicate where each 
key belongs. For example, for the 
garage, draw a car or wheel. For the 
kitchen, a stove or 
fry pan, etc. Or dec- 
orate tags with a 
pretty design and 
use them for shade 
pulls. “Crayola” 
Crayons come in 
boxes of 8, 12, 16, 24 
and 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 
Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brush. 
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RED CROSS DRIVE 


ARCH is the month of the annual 
campaign of the American National 
Red Cross, 


The present chaotic world situation has 
brought added responsibilities to the Red 
Cross, an agent of the American people, in 
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services to our Armed Forces and in prepa- 
ration for civil defense. 


To meet these obligations, as well as to 
maintain traditional services to veterans, 
health and safety programs, and the long- 
standing Disaster Service, the American Red 
Cross has issued an appeal for $85,000,000 
in contributions during the month of March. 


California teachers have always been 
foremost among Red Cross workers and 
supporters. 


A Seminar in India is announced by the 
San Francisco State College for the forth- 
coming summer. Under direction of Dr. 


New York Chicago 


Alfred G. Fisk, professor of philosophy, 
the group will study conditions in India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. Designed primarily 
for educators, speakers and writers, the 
seminar will study social and’ economic 
conditions, the political situation, and 
aspects of religion and philosophy. The 
group will travel as a cooperative by char- 
tered plane, with stops at Honolulu, Manila, 
Bangkok and Singapore. Total costs for the 
summer are estimated at $1500; inquiries 
should be addressed to Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, 
San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 2. 


Narcotic Education Course is to be 
offered in University of Redlands first 
summer session, opening June 25. It will 
be presented from a scientific objective 
approach, by a combination of the lecture, 
research, and workshop methods. A teacher 
of any grade level will find materials and 
ways of presenting them in his own class- 
room. The course offers two units of regular 
university credit. For the University of 
Redlands Bulletin, listing many special and 
regular courses, write to Dr. Vernon O. 
Tolle, Director of the Summer Sessions, 
Redlands. 


T. S. MacQuiddy Elementary School, 
the newest building at Watsonville, Santa 
Cruz County, was recently dedicated, hon- 
oring Thomas Smith MacQuiddy, who had 
served the local schools for over 40 years, 
retired in 1948 and died in 1949; an ac- 
count of him appeared in this magazine, 
November 1949. Helen Heffernan, state 
director, elementary education, delivered 
the dedicatory address. A feature of the 
program was the presentation of an Ameri- 
can flag to the school by Edna Sloan, 
Americanism chairman, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars Auxiliary, on behalf of that or- 
ganization and its acceptance for the school 
by Barbara MacQuiddy, fourth grader, 
granddaughter of T. S. MacQuiddy. 


IROQUOIS TEXTS | 
of interest to CALIFORNIA 


SCIENCE AND YOU 
LIVING WITH SCIENCE 
by Collister and Thurston 


Popular General Science texts for Grades Seven and Eight — attractive, 
interesting, clear! 


THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 


by Southworth and Southworth 


A brand new, 1951 Junior High School American History text, presenting 
our history from the Norsemen TO KOREA! 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 
by Southworth 
The clearest and most teachable of all Senior High School history texts. 
Adopted in San Francisco and many other school systems, and popular 
wherever used. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
California Representative: Joseph C. Henry, La Crescenta 


Atlanta Dallas 





MODESTO INVITES Yoy 


By Robert T. Elliott, Administrative 
Assistant, Modesto City Schools 


R. E. F. Soderstrom, chairman of the 
Modesto Board of Education; member, 
of the Board of Education; James } 
Corson, superintendent of Modesto City 
Schools; and J. Wesley Berry, Principal of 
Modesto High School, extend a cordial 
invitation to all school personne] interested 
in schoolhousing to inspect the Modes, 
High School building program at the, 
a during the spring and summe, 
1951. 


Since 1945, $1,287,345 has been spent © 
on new classroom units and reconstruction 
of existing units at the Modesto High 
School. This has provided the high schoo! 
with a total of 38 new and modern clay 
rooms and a complete office administratio, | 
unit, library unit, music department unit 
and stage and auditorium. 


A portion of the old buildings wa 
declared unsafe for pupil occupancy jp 
January, 1944. As soon as building restric 
tions permitted, the Board of Education 
awarded a contract to reconstruct the cen | 
tral unit consisting of the offices, library 
and 13 classrooms at a construction cost of § 
$398,602. 


The second project completed was the — 
reconstruction of existing classrooms to the 
front of the main building. This contrac 
was done at a construction cost of $85,876, 
This unit provided two additional clay © 
rooms and the renovation of seven existing | 
ones. 


The third project completed under this 
program was the new shop building consist 
ing of 7 classrooms, office and supply | 
rooms. This project was completed ata | 
construction cost of $216,238. 


A fourth project to be completed under | 
this building program is the auditorium and | 
classroom unit. Work on this project ha > 
been done at a construction cost of $428) 
548. This unit provides 7 classrooms | 
consisting of two food laboratories, two 
regular classrooms, a Little Theatre, a vocal & 
music and an instrumental music band hall. | 
In addition to the classrooms, the music [ 
department has 11 practice rooms, instru 
ment storage room, instrument repair room, 
office library and a music uniform and robe | 
storage room. 


The auditorium itself has a seating capac 
ity of 1,330. The stage, said to be one of | 
the best to be found in high schools in 
Northern California, is generous in size and § 
is equipped with a very modern electric 
panel control-board. 


The outside of the high school buildings 
has been painted a light shade of green and 
has been found to be very attractive. 


A SECOND high school, under con 
struction, is known as the Thomas | 
Downey High School and is located on 
Coffee Road in an easterly direction from 
Modesto. The contract for this school was 
awarded in May, 1950. Work has advanced 
rapidly. The building is of concrete floors, 
walls and corridor roofs; a radiant heating 
system is being provided; 81,000 square 
feet of floor space is under construction, 7 
with an additional 35,000 square footage 
planned for early spring of 1951. The 
Downey building is one-story, single-loaded 
corridor, functional type. While in Mo 
desto, school personnel also may want to 
visit this construction project. 
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CTA LOCAL CLUB CHAPTERS 


© hundred teachers clubs are now 
Tae chapters of California Teachers 
Association, under charters issued by the 
CTA State Board of Directors. The Board, 
at its meeting of February 10, issued the 
following charters: 


189. The Arcade District Teachers Asso- 
ciation (Sacramento). 

190. Arden Faculty Group (Sacramento). 

191. El Dorado County Teachers Asso- 
ation. 

192. Sacseentane County Teachers Asso- 
ciation. So 

193. San Bruno Teachers Association. 

194. Santa Clara City Teachers Association. 

195, Amador County Teachers Association. 

196. North Sacramento Chapter, Califor- 

197. Del Paso Heights Teachers Associa: 
ion. 

198. <n City Teachers Association. 

199. East Whittier Teachers Association. 

200. Auburn Union Faculty Club. 


POLAR BEARS 
To the Editor: 


ted may be interested in the following 
experience that one of our elementary 
teachers had today. 

This was a first grade room, and the 
teacher was explaining “Polar Bears.” 

After the discussion, one of the young- 
sters raised her hand and told her that she 
knew where she could find Polar Bears. 

When asked where, she replied, “‘at 
funerals.” !!— Yours truly, Basil B. Nich- 
ols, district superintendent, Linda School 
District, Marysville, Yuba County. 






The HOLT OWL insists 


that girls and boys in grades 7 and 8 


ROOTS 


H‘vE you ever thought that, like a tree, 
Your roots are deep and wide-spread? 


How far can you trace them? j 


And perhaps you do not realize, that you 
are, yourself, 


A sort of United Nations. 





” 
/ GENERATIONS 


it x (i In 


* UNITED STATES 


A 
ALSACE 


ENGLISH 


See if you can find out how many countries 
you represent. 


Find out about your family tree 


That grows in, and is sustained by, the 
rich soil of America. 


The richness of many lands that is in you 
Helps make America great. 


The above picture and lines illustrate an 
idea which a junior high school homeroom 


are not in a marked-up elementary school 
nor in a marked-down high school 


but are in the interim grades of the junior high school 
whether your school organization contains a junior high school or not 


and offers two new textbooks in arithmetic that have been tailored to the 
measure of those “tempestuous years” of early adolescence 


Everyday Arithmetic 


Junior Book 1 for grade 7 


Junior Book 2 for grade 8 


The Ow1 asks the privilege of stating arguments in support of 
his conviction that these are the best arithmetics for seventh- 
and eighth-graders. Write to 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Chicago, San Francisco 


class found interesting, and which, I be- 
lieve, added a little to international 
thoughtfulness of the class members. The 
results of their research were used as a 
blackboard decoration. 


Should the cultivation of thissidea lead to 
further growth, I will be pleased to hear 
of it.— Sincerely, Hazel A. Pendleton, 
Teacher, Kit Carson Junior High School, 
Sacramento. 


STOCKTON TEACHERS MEET 
—— hundred members and guests of 


Stockton Teachers Association assem- 
bled at Edison Recreation Hall recently for 
a dinner and speech by Dr. Arthur F. 
Corey, executive secretary of California 
Teachers Association. 


Dr. Corey reviewed the history of CTA 
from its beginning in San Francisco in 
1863, and described its expanding services 
for the future, presenting an official char- 
ter to the Stockton branch in recognition 
of its membership since 1934. In describ- 
ing the CTA program for the future, Dr. 
Corey emphasized the legislative program 
based upon the need for better professional 
standards and better physical working con- 
ditions. He indicated expanding services 
and activities were scheduled for this year. 


The Education Committee of the Stock- 
ton Teachers Association (Ed Wager, 
president) made the arrangements for the 
dinner: 

Jerome Brown, Stockton High; Leon Bush, 
Edison High; Myrtle Devereaux, El Dorado; 
Helen Growe, Stockton College; Esther Howse, 
Victory; Yale Libbey, McKinley; Thelma Schep- 
man, Franklin High; Charles Clark, chairman, 
August. 
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Sail via the proud " WHITE EMPRESSES” 
Visit England + Holland + Belgium - Germany 
Austria + Italy » Switzerland + France 
54 Days $1173 + Tourist Class on steamers 
Sail via the famous “QUEENS” 

8 Countries - 51 Days $1150 + Tourist Class 


DR. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON'S 34th Luxury 
Vacation Abroad including Scandinavia. 
96 Days $2890, includes First Class on steamers 


Ask Your Travel Agent wecer 100 Lou EGON 
T. J. McGUIRE TRAVEL CO. wry 
333 N. Michigan Ave. « Chicago, Ill. 


















Conversational Spanish 
The Interamerican School 


at 
SALTILLO, COAHUILA, MEXICO 


Sessions: July 2- August 10 
Nov. 12 - Dec. 21 


Three hours daily PRIVATE MEXICAN 
TUTORS for Conversation. 


Formalized classes in Spanish and Mexican 
Culture and Civilization. 


School part of Mexican Federal System. 
G.|. Approved. M.A. Degree. 


Credits accepted by many U.S. colleges. 
Housing in private homes. 


Reasonable all-inclusive rates. 


o, 
~ 


DONALD M. CUSTER, Salida 2, Colorado 





““ON-THE-JOB”’ 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The special "On-the-Job" Liability 
Insurance policy, arranged by the Bay 
and Southern Sections of California 
Teachers Association, is now avail- 
able Statewide to members of CTA 
for three years. 


Any teacher may apply for this 
broad coverage by mailing the fol- 
lowing to either: 


CTA (Bay Section), 391 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, California, 
or CTA (Southern Section), 612 


South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 
17, California. 


Residence Address... Zone........ 
Position and School... 


CTA Membership Number... 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & 
RIVERS, INC., for: 


$3.00 for I yr........... or $7.50 for 3 yrs 





GROUP CREATIVENESS 
First-Graders Make Poems 


ERHAPS one of the most satisfying 

experiences for pupils and teachers is 
the spontaneous creation of a group story 
Or verse concerning some interesting activity 
or observation of the children. 


The first graders in Room 7 of the John 
C. Fremont School were busily cutting 
snowflakes and painting snow scenes when 
the following short verse was offered by 
one of my smallest. Cupping his hands, he 
said: 

“IT held a snowflake in my hand 
It was like a soft, white baby 

that ran 
Quickly away.” 


Another child working at the table looked 
up seriously, and added: 


“Oh, they are like tiny Christmas trees 
with shiny buds.” 


This was all we needed! Words — beauti- 
ful, descriptive words poured out from eager 
lips — enough for a dozen poems! 


Quickly, we transformed our thoughts 
into written words, discarding some, substi- 
tuting others, and when we were through, 
a glow of satisfaction fairly filled the room. 


So, together we read our finished poem 
and we were thrilled with the clear, sharp 
beauty of each word. 


“Snowflakes are falling today 
Like shiny, white diamonds 
that flutter away. 


Tiny, white Christmas trees 
with buds of shining jewels, 
That sparkle and gleam 
on the tree covered hills.” 


True, it is not polished and technically 
correct, but these six-year-olds are as pleased 
and as proud of their creation as any hard- 
working poet! In less than 15 minutes we 
had created our own verse! What a thrill it 
was to have had the opportunity to guide 
and help these youngsters to achieve their 
goal and to share in their deep sense of 
satisfaction. — Sarah Streshly, First-Grade 
Teacher, John C. Fremont School, Corcoran, 
Kings County. 


NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 


= Section seems to be getting more 
conscious of the advantages of local 
organizations; eight new charters have just 
been granted. These include Amador and 
El Dorado and Sacramento Counties, four 
within the latter county, and Auburn Ele- 
mentary. There are now only 8 of the 21 
counties without such charters. 


George Luttrell, formerly State Council 
Representative from Siskiyou County, who 
retired two years ago, is now in the County 
Office with the new Superintendent of 
Schools, William E. Roberts. 


H. E. Kjorlie, who came into North 
Sacramento Schools last September, has 
been made principal of the New Garden- 
land School, in place of C. Wilson Taylor, 
who has been called back into the Army. 

Sacramento County teachers combined 
with those of the City for an evening of 
profit and pleasure at the Eaglet Theater 
last month. They were addressed by Robert 
McKay on legislative problems and by Dr. 
Corey on CTA problems, and then saw a 
pre-view of the play, “Dangerous Corners.” 


The Section has just tried the experiment 








of sending the Section Council minut 
all of the members in the Section. if 
measure meets with approval it will by 
repeated. —R. W. Everett, Execut 
Secretary. in 






WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


NON-PROFIT educational Organizy. 


tion which acts as a clearing house f 
student correspondence between the United 
States and 87 countries around the world 
the International Friendship League : 
sponsored by the Ministries of Education 


in every country but the USSR. 


Just now, since the United States holds 
such an important position in world affair 
we are overloaded with mail from childre, 
who are eager to learn more about thi 
country. We have over 150,000 letters 
from children, all sponsored by their teach, 
ers, who want to start a friendly com 
spondence with children of their own agg 
and interests in the United States. 


They all know enough English to carp 
on an interesting exchange of ideas. W, 
are very anxious to have them placed x 
soon as possible. We know that the Amer 
ican students who decide to take part wil [ 
have a great deal of pleasure as well x 
educational benefit from the first-hand | 
news contained in letters from persona | 
friends all over the world. 

We should like to bring this to the 
attention of teachers who might wish tp 
have their students take part. — Sincerely, 
Edna MacDonough, Executive Secretary, 
40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass, 


Or 





DR. CRAWFORD APPOINTED 
TO NATIONAL COUNCIL 


R. Will C. Crawford, superintendent | 

of schools, San Diego, is the California | 
member on the U. S. Commissioner of’) 
Education’s Council of Advisors, composed 
of 25 eminent educators representing the 
various levels and branches of the Ameri: 
can educational system. 


Plans provide for the Council to hold | 
two meetings a | 
year, of two days | 
each, in Wash | 
ington, D.C. 

In elaborating 
on the functions 
of the Counc 
of Advisors, 
Com missioner 
McGrath em 
phasized the 
need for top | 
ranking educw 
tors who have | 





philosophy and 


Dr. Will C. Crawford 


a broad under f 
standing of the 






practice of edu § 
cation in the f 
United States to | 
advise with him © 
concerning the | 


purposes of the | 
program of the Office of Education. Dr. & 
McGrath pointed out that the Office of & 


Education has had an advisory body of lay 
citizens in the Citizens Federal Committee 
on Education. 


Dr. Crawford has been superintendent 
of the San Diego City Schools since 1934. 


Prior to that time he had been deputy 


superintendent and then superintendent of 
public instruction for the Territory 0 
Hawaii. 
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Advertisement 


cnemanasets le ona asccaacsaica 
MEXICO EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


ted by Prof. Juan B. Rael, 574 
faa Stanford University, Calif. 


Cost from Los Angeles: 
by train: June 21-July 9, $278; 
: June 21 - July 24, 488; 
- plane: June 24- July 6, 278; 
ae om 24-July 21, 478. 


from elsewhere quoted upon re- 
po Tour includes Acapulco, Cor- 
doba, Cuernavaca, Guadalajara, Guana- 
joato, Mexico City, Morelia, Queretaro, 
Patzcuaro, Puebla, Uruapan and other 
places. Write for more details. 


John Muir Trail Trips, 1951 
IN THE GLORIOUS SIERRA NEVADA 


A unique vacation, a memorable adven- 
ture. Superb mountain country... 
Yosemite! Rae Lakes! Mt. Whitney! 
Rare opportunity for fishermen, photog- 
raphers and lovers of nature. You may 
walk or ride 1, 2, 3, 4 or 8 weeks. 

JULY 15th — SEPTEMBER 10th 

Cost 2 weeks: $115 afoot 

215 horseback 
$225 afoot 
395 horseback 
For further information write 


JOSEPH C. WAMPLER 
Archaeologist-Mountaineer 


1940 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley 9, Calif. 


Cost 4 weeks: 





In Berkeley 


The Cultural Capital of the West 


HOTEL DURANT 


Rooms with bath 
from $3.50 Single, $5.00 Double 
COFFEE SHOP - FOUNTAIN - GARAGE 
BEAUTY SHOP 
One Block from the University Campus 


SPECIAL RATES FOR SUMMER SESSION 





HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS: This 
beautifully illustrated guide book and story 
book about a fascinating educational hobby. 
Endorsed by leading educators, stamp col- 
lecting stimulates interest in foreign lands 
and peoples, helps teach history, geography 
and other subjects. Please state number of 
copies desired, 


THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE 
Dept. 304, Cambridge 39, Mass. 





EUROPE 


53-day tour leaving New York June 28, 
S.S. GEORGIC, all-expense, $1040. 

Also Popular and De Luxe tours and 
independent itineraries. 


WORLD TRAVEL BUREAU 


618 N. Main St., Santa Ana, California 


RETIRED? 


Answer or answer 


Need more income? Start the flow, 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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The Annual Traffic Safety Poster Con- 
test, sponsored by American Automobile 
Association and its associates, closes April 1. 
Cash prizes total $2,275; grand prize $350. 
The contest is approved by the NEA Na- 
tional Contest Committee. For the 8-panel, 
illustrated folder, giving complete details, 
address California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation, 150 Van Ness Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco 2; or Automobile Club of Southern 
California, Adams and Figueroa Streets, 
Los Angeles. 


COMING EVENTS 


March 2 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; monthly meeting. Los Angeles. 


March 3 —California Agricultural 
Teachers Association, South Coast Region; 
spring meeting. King City. 

March 3 — California Student Teachers 
Association; regional conference. 
Los Angeles. 


March 3, 4— CTA State Committee on 
Legislation; special meeting. Bellevue Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

March 5-9— Trade and Industrial 
Education Service, U.S. Office of Education; 
Pacific regional conference. San Francisco. 


March 7—California Conservation Bird, 
and Arbor Day, opening 17th Annual 
California Conservation Week. 


March 7-9 — National Association for 
Nursery Education; biennial conference. 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


March 7-14 — California Conservation 
Week; 17th annual observance. 

March 8-11 — California Association of 
Women Deans and Vice-Principals; biennial 
convention. Miramonte Hotel, Santa 
Barbara. 


March 9, 10 — California Elementary 
School Administrators Association, Northern 
Section; regular meeting. Richardson 
Springs. 

March 10—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 
Headquarters, Los Angeles. 

March 14, 15 — California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; State Board of Man- 
agers meeting. Los Angeles. 

March 16, 17—-NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Southwestern Regional 
Conference. Denver. 

March 17, 18 — School Library Associa- 
tion of California; annual state meeting. 
Santa Barbara. 

March 17-20 — California Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation: 
annual state conference. Stockton. 

March 17-21—California Secondary 
School Administrators, in conjunction with 
California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators; annual conference. San Jose. 


March 18-21 —California-Western 
Division of the Music Educators National 
Conference; annual convention. San Diego. 

March 18-21 — Elementary School 
Principals and District Superintendents of 
Schools in cooperation with California 
Elementery School Administrators Associa- 
tion: annual conference. Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley. 

March 25 — Easter Sunday. 

March 26-29 — National Association of 
Deans of Women; annual convention. 
Chicago. 

March 28-31 — National Art Education 
Association; first national convention. 


Statler Hotel, New York. 





Sntroducing ate 
NEW SONGS 


CHILDREN 


By ORA GUSK SMITH 


For the Kindergarten 
-- Primary Grades 


© New HOLIDAY Songs 
@ New SEASONAL Songs 
© New PROGRAM Songs 


Each song a result of 
CREATIVE EFFORT and SELF 
EXPRESSION in the CLASSROOM 


Each Song Colorfully Illustrated 


ge Mail Your Order Today! 
Price $2.25 - Plus 7c Sales Tax 


Your copy personally autographed by 
the author if you order promptly 


Farwest Publishing Co. 


P. O. Box 1323 - Stockton, California 


EUROPE - MEXICO 
HAWAII - JAPAN 


Low-cost, all-expense 
educational tours for 
teachers and students. 
Write for free folder. 

Ask about special 
Easter trip to Mexico. 


OSGOOD HILTON 


1507 Illinois 
Vallejo - ~ - California 


Student Travel Overseas Programs 


LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


1951 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 11- AUGUST 31 


First Six Weeks - - - - - June 11 to July 20 
Second Six Weeks - - - July 23 to August 31 
Three-Week Session - - July 23 to August 10 


ELEMENTARY and SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP WORKSHOP 
SUMMER THEATRE 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES in TEACHING FIELDS 
PROGRAM LEADING to MASTER of 
EDUCATION DEGREE 


Lewis and Clark is a fully accredited, inde- 
pendent college of liberal arts and sciences. 
Residence and dining facilities are available 
at reasonable cost. 

Located in southwest Portland on Palatine 
Hill facing Mt. Hood 50 miles to the east, 
the wooded campus offers swimming and 
other summer recreation. easy access to the 
Oregon beaches (90 miles) and daily contact 
with metropolitan cultural opportunities. 
For catalog and schedule write: 


Director of Admissions 


LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 
P. O. Box 149, Portland 7, Oregon 
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for the Ashing 


S° that our advertisers may serve you 
best, please fill out all coupons com- 
pletely and without address abbreviations. 

If not using your school address, state 
clearly that the material is to be sent to your 
home. 

For quicker action, write to the adver- 
tisers direct. 

The coupon below is for your conven- 
ience in ordering several items. 


59b. The Case for the “Ten-Twenty” is 
more than a brief for the American Seating 
Company's newest desk with level, 10° and 
20° top positions. This booklet includes a 
summary of studies of the Texas Inter- 
Professional Commission on Child Devel- 
opment, which showed that children in 
thousands of classrooms are exposed to 
glaring or insufficient light and to harmful 
posture with attendant visual focusing prob- 
lems. American Seating Company. 

60b. Train and Engine Books for Chil- 
dren — A 24-page bibliography dealing ex- 
clusively with books for children. Books 
about trains or engines, or both, for children 
below teen age included. Designed as a 
guide to library reading and as a buying 
guide. One to a teacher. Association of 
American Railroads. 

30b. Educational Portfolio contains 
teaching guide, large anatomical charts, two 
booklets on menstruation and cards for re- 
ordering more free material. Useful for 
group discussion. Personal Products Cor- 
poration. 

61b. Two catalogs entitled “Publications 
About Your Health” and “Mimeographed 
Health Materials” list the authoritative 
pamphlets published by Bureau of Health 
Education, American Medical Association. 

31b. See All the World Here in Amer- 
ica — Greyhound’s newest wall mural; 8 
feet long; lithographed in full color. Shows 
9 outstanding beautiful spots in America, 
compared with similar spots in other parts 
of the world;sincludes 4 lesson topics. One 
to a teacher. Greyhound Lines. 

35b. Literature on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector, describing its ease of operation, bril- 
liant picture and true-to-life sound. RCA 
Victor. 

44b. “How to Collect Postage Stamps, 
Stories from Stamps, and How to Start a 
Stamp Club” is an illustrated guide to a 
fascinating hobby. Enables teachers to 
stimulate a lively interest in history, geogra- 
phy, etc. State quantity desired. The 
Philatelic Institute. 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


enclosed for each item checked. 


59b 60b 30b 61b 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


American Medical Association 29 
American Seating Company .......... 2nd cover 


Association of American Railroads ........ 20 
Audubon Camp of California...... 24, 31,32 
Automobile Insurance, CTA .............-.--- 3 
Binney and Smith Company...................- 35 
Bituminous Coal Institute........................ 25 
ihe ACnOes ec ta ie Insert 
CTA Automobile Insurance...............----- 3 
CTA Health Insurance ........................ Insert 


California Casualty Indemnity Exchange 3 


Charles, Ryan €& Rivers, Inc................--- 38 
Christian Science Monitor................------ 26 
Coca-Cola Company, The .............- 3rd cover 
Diarantiotele..cceko es ees 39 
Farwest Publishing Company.................- 39 
Picld Bntersrses. 4OC. .ccccrs eco aoa 23 
General Wiiile ne) iscsi oe AS 27 
ama TAIN iris ssc cession 18 
are TE sist siciimaencnscolt 39 
Pirie Crmanitng,. Fe Toisas ccccesinissns 39 


Health Insurance, CTA .................----- Insert 


Heath:and Company, D. C.................... 34 
in, TE assiccecsicrcinensiraeenictncnscnsitntte 39 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co..............- 21 
Holt-and ‘Company, Menry:......-.....-<...<. 37 
Piotel gO aramts 2S occas eee 39 
Interamerican School ..............-.--2.-<---<-= 38 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc......... 36 
Johan: Muir “‘Trefl "Trips. __...........0s..00000 38 
MARA ear a EO acco soda cesses cos nnscsee setae 22 
Lewis and Clark College........................ 39 
Myris ate ne an See a ean cates 35 
McGuire Travel Company, T. J............. 38 
Muir Trail Trips, John.................i0c000<- 38 
National Audubon Society.......... 24, 31, 32 
Pacific Coast Gas Association................ 4,5 
Personal Products Corporation .............- 33 
Philatelic Institute; The cc05.---2--2555t ce 39 
Radio Corporation of America .............- 31 
Rene) ats sc eocsdcces oer eee ores 39 
Scott, Foresman and Company.............--- 28 
Singer Company, Inc., The L. W..........- 34 
Society for Visual Education.................. 19 
Standard Oil Company.................- 4th cover 


Student Travel Overseas Program.......... 39 


USE THIS COUPON 


Ainibed (rite), Sameer x sos acess 32 
University7or Wenver 22s seen 22 
University of Southern California.......... 28 
Wath plier Ose Di Giicseiet costes cc ncse ne ssscccaees 38 
Western Washington College of 
aU oe case sccc asin eececacsescesss eases 29 
Cat aR iio eect cen ea 23 
World Book Company: <...-..-5-2.22.--2c.<cse 24 
World) Veavel Duress. cc o25-2.<c0escs-secece 39 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William.............. 30 
— — — — OF 


31b 35b 44b 






COMING EVENTS 


(Continued from Page 39) 


March 28-31 — National Couneil 
Teachers of Mathematics; 
tion. Pittsburgh. 

March 29-April 1— Pacific 
Federation; 25th annual con 
Asilomar. 

March 30, 31 — California Educational 
Research Association, Northern Section: 
annual conference. Chico State College. ' 

March 31— CTA Bay Section Council: 
regular meeting. At Laney Trade School 
240 East Tenth Street, Oakland. ; 

March 31 — Western College Association: 
spring meeting. California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena. 

April 1-4— National Conference op 
Higher Education. Chicago. 

April 2-5 — National Conference op 
Higher Education. Chicago. 

April 5-7— American Association {or 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
southwest regional conference. Reno. 

April 6 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; monthly meeting. Los Angeles, 

April 7 — California Scholarship Federa. 
tion, Northern Region; regular conference. 
Santa Rosa. 

April 7 — School Library Association of 
California, Southern Section; book break 
fast. Manning's, 319 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles. 

April 7 —- Western College Association; 
spring meeting. Whittier College. In 
connection with the 50th anniversary of 
Whittier College. 

April 13, 14—California Teachers 
Association; annual meeting; State Council 
of Education; State Board of Directors. 
State Committee meetings; Student Teachers 
Association meeting. Asilomar. 

April 13, 14—California Industrial 
Education Association; annual conference 
(called by State Department of Education), 
Long Beach. 

April 14— Pan-American Day; national 
observance. 

April 14— Southern California Junior 
College Association; spring meeting. East 
Los Angeles Junior College. 

April 14 — California Scholarship Feder 
tion, Southern Region; regular conference. 
Los Angeles. 

April 16-20 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual meeting. Detroit. 

April 18-21 — International Council for 
Exceptional Children; annual meeting. New 
York City. 

April 18-20—NEA Department of Rural 
Education; Rocky Mountain Conference on 
Rural Life and Education. Logan, Utah. 

April 20, 21 — California School Super 
visors Association, Central Coast Section; 
spring meeting. Cambria Pines Lodge, 
Cambria. 

April 21— California Agricultural 
Teachers Association, San Joaquin Region; 
spring meeting. Hacienda De Los Reyes, 
Selma. . 

April 23-27 — Public Schools Week. 

April 26-28 — California Council on 
Teacher Education; annual meeting. 
Yosemite. 

April 26-28 — University of Kentucky; 
fourth annual foreign language conference. 
University of Kentucky campus, Lexington. 

April 28 — CTA Central Section; coundl 
meeting. Fresno. 

April 30-May 2 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials; annual 
conference. Hoberg’s in the Pines, Lake 
County. : 
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Bilingual Quebec 
agrees on Coca-Cola 










il of 
Nven- 


Mping 
— In Quebec, some say “Have a Coke”... 
and some say ‘‘Prenez un Coca-Cola.” Both 
are friendly invitations to pause and be 
refreshed. Throughout the empire to the 
north, Coca-Cola is a popular favorite 
summer and winter. But then Coca-Cola 

is favored everywhere by those who agree 
that thirst knows no season... that 
refreshment is welcome around the clock 


and around the calendar. 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
rch 195! request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 






























I'd Like 
to Know... 


You may have heard that a suit 
has been filed by the Antitrust 
Division in Washington to break 
up Standard of California as well 
as six other West Coast oil com- 
panies. Hundreds of people have 
already written us protesting this 
action and many have asked per- 
tinent questions. We believe these 
questions should be answered for 
everyone. And we take this way of 
doing so. If you have a question 
we urge you to write: 
“T’p LIKE TO KNow” 

225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20 













“Who wants to upset the West's oil industry now?” 


John E. Clark, insurance man from San Francisco, California, writes, “‘From all I can gather, the Wests 


oil companies have contributed a lot to our area. Now there’s talk about breaking 
them up. What I’d like to know is who wants to upset the West’s oil industry now?” 
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The “a er 

Do customers? Not likely. 
Oil companies have turned 
out constantly better prod- 
ucts and services at reason- 
able prices. Except for taxes, a 
gallon of gasoline today costs 
about what it did in 1919. 


eS = = 


Do small business men? 
Standard of California is a big 
customer for small businesses 
in the West. Last year, for ex- 
ample, we spent more than 
$90,000,000 with some 10,000 
business firms. 


Do employees? The average 
income of 28,000 Standard 
people was $4,447 last year. 
And Standard Oilers are cov- 
ered by sickness, free insur- 
ance, retirement and other 
employee benefits. 


Do stockholders? Surely 
not. There has never been a 
year when Standard has failed 
to pay a dividend. 98,600 in- 
dividuals share Standard’s 
earnings, depend on Standard 
to keep their savings secure, 


A certain minority in the U. S. seems to believe big 
companies should be broken up. . . even though big) 
companies have led the way in helping provide an 
unmatched standard of living and helped keep the’ 
nation strong. The U. S. was very thankful for its 
big companies during the last two world wars. . . and 
is again in today’s critical times. This is a big country 





Do tax collectors? Standard 
turns in the taxes you pay 
when you buy gasoline and 
oil, and we are also taxed, of 
course, as a company. Be- 
cause we are big, our taxes are 
sizeable — last year, over 
$95,000,000. 










Do military men? Planes, 
ships, tanks are powered with 
oil. Military men naturally 
look to the big companies to 
supply their big needs. As in 
World War II, Standard’s fa- 
cilities are producing petro- 
leum products at full speed. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


e plans ahead to serve you better 


with big problems, and it needs both big and small 
companies to meet them. You can be certain we will 
do everything we can to continue doing a good, effi- 
cient, productive job for you and the nation...4 
good big job. 


